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THE COPING 


The inherent characteristics of Aleoa Aluminum point the way to eliminate maintenance on copings. 
The metal itself defies the corrosive attack of the atmosphere and its burden of smoke and fume. 


The manner of construction forever eliminates the cost of pointing * Requirements of individual design 


may be attained either in castings or extruded shapes that are light in weight ®* Tue amazing versatility 


of this metal gives the designer full scope at a cost that is entirely comparable with that of the more 


traditional materials. Aluminum Company of America, 1866 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW CENTRAL PARK ZOO 155 


The same old animals in better, cleaner, more attractive sur- 
roundings. Technical data of zoo requirements 


TVA HOUSES . 162 


Photographs and text presenting 12 TVA single-family houses, 
built at costs ranging from §32,325 to $3,150, each completely 
electrified. Unique construction, termite protection, varied 
materials, scientific planning 


FINLAND 171 


Eleventh in THE FORUM'S series of international Portfolios. 
Sixteen pages in color showing selected contemporary work of 
Finland's architects 


WINE SHOP 187 


Architect Ernest Born converts a suite of offices into wholesale 
wine establishment. A distinguished solution resulting from an 
exhaustive study of the problem of arranging limited space for 
merchandising in this highly specialized field 


PORTFOLIO OF BARS 195 


Five drinking places from home and abroad illustrating devz2lop- 
ments in furnishings, decoration, murals, and lighting 


THE UPKEEP OF HOUSING 203 


An analysis of U. S. housing management by Ernst Kahn in 
which Frankfort’s one-time housing czar scores high upkeep 
costs and lays down seven different methods of reduction 


REMODELING 208 


Transformation of a Texas shoe store and a Manhattan 
tenement 


BUILDING MONEY 


How the FHA'’s system of rating mortgages on house design, 
construction, and equipment standards works—why it is im- 
portant to every branch of building (212) . . . Moves on the 
Washington building front (215)... How two Reynolds Metal 
subsidiaries plan to combat prefabrication by using existing 
agencies of the industry to sell 80 per cent of the materials for 
a house with a company finance plan (216) ... Mortgage prac- 
tice as revealed by an analysis of $138,000,000 in city mortgages 
held over a 23-year period by Brooklyn’s Home Title Guaranty 
Co. (220) . . . Building stocks top the general price range as 
residential construction climbs (223) . . . Analysis of confiden- 
tial comparative operating costs on apartment house properties 
in Chicago and Washington with tabulated facts and figures 
(224) . . . What the campaign for tax valuation of property on 
the basis of income expects to accomplish (36)... Delano & 
Aldrich do a swank small house for a Long Island development 
(38) ... How Rhode Island’s savings banks outsmarted Massa- 
chusetts in preventing foreclosures (39) 
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A quick summary of front-page building news with significant 
facts and figures on building’s volume, the trend in rents, flow 
of mortgage money, wages, news from Washington 


LETTERS 11 
Hays and Simpson comment on left-handed pianos ... Chapel 
Hill vs. Modernism ... Andre Halasz states the case for low 
obsolescence of Modern architecture 

BOOKS 32 


A half million consumers set up their own architects’ office... 
A new study of present-day hospitals from italy ... The AIA 
considers accounting in relation to the architects’ problems 


FORUM OF EVENTS 7 
Park architecture in Hartford... E. LeRoy Pelletier and his 
floating airport... St. Louis’ Henri Rush plans the skyscraper 
to top all others 

PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 23 


Briggs Manufacturing Company introduces pressed steel, light 
weight and new designs for the kitchen and bath. A new guide 
to light intensity 
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VOLUME. Regardless of the index used, 


six months of 1935 were the best 
















































ix months since “31. The big difference 
between the "35 figures and the °31 figures 


is that this year’s are on their way up, and 
in 1931 they were on their way down. 

Residential building, weakest of all the 
divisions, continued its steady recovery, 
showing a gain of 58 per cent over the first 
ix months of last year. Figures for July 
were equally encouraging, more for their 
assurance that a seasonal slump had not set 
in. than for the slight advance over June. 

The detailed total construction figures 
for January through July as reported by 
Dodge are: 


January $99,774,000 
February 75,047,000 
March 122,940,500 
April 124,098,000 
May 126,718,600 
June 148,005,200 
July 159,249,900 


Leaving out public buildings, which 
swelled the figures in 1933 and 1934, each 
monthly total from March on lias been 
greater than any previous monthly total 
ance mid-1931, chiefly as a result of the 
private spending reflected in the residen- 
tial figures (see chart, p. 223). However, 
it should be remembered that the latter 
rest on a fairly good-sized backlog of fig- 
ures from U.S. housing projects, which are 
now getting well enough along to report. 


STOCKS. Wall Street is spending its 
odd moments picking out a good building 
stock. The research divisions of all the 
brokerage and investment advisory houses 
have during the last six months pried into 
Johns-Manville, Crane, American Radiator, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, and dozens of 
other smaller companies, trying to find 
the one best bet for the boom or boomlet 
which they are convinced is on its slow but 
certain way. 

No less than a dozen heavily charted 
forecasts have recently appeared, each 
dodging the issue of when the $2,000,000,- 
000 home year was to arrive, but none 
doubting that it would be here before 1940. 
Referring to the many U. S. moves in 
behalf of real estate and building, Biggs, 
Mohrman & Co. opined: “No abrupt up- 
turn is anticipated, but rather a slow and 
gracual recovery as the correction of ad- 
Verse factors proceeds and becomes more 
effe-tive.” Said Moody’s, more specifi- 


cally: “It does not seem unreasonable 

toe pect the total for the year to be from 

= ‘9 cr cent to 100 per cent ahead of last 
‘EMBER + 1935 
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year. Next year should exceed this year 
somewhat, and 1937 should again exceed 
1936.” 

Standard Statistics was not so optimis- 
tic. In view of last year’s public works 
expenditures, it said, the total for 1935 
would do well to equal the ‘34 figure 
Standard Statistics’ average for building 
stocks for the first time last month stood 
higher than its average for 421 general 
stocks. Rather than implying a_ bullish 





Underwood 


Victor Eccles 


rise, this was taken to prove that the in- 
crease in private construction had resulted 
in a greater spread of business for the 
material manufacturers, and an all-around 
healthier condition. 


MORTGAGE LIQUIDITY. The 
Banking Act of 1935, as finally passed by 


Congress last month, was still pretty 
much Eccles as far as real estate and build- 
ing were concerned. The Federal Reserve 
Governor, who was brought to Washing- 
ton first as Morgenthau’s assistant because 
he knew all about mortgages, wanted to 
“do something” for mortgages just as his 
Utah Congressional colleagues want to do 
something for silver. And in the Banking 
Bill he did it. 

After being pushed in and out of the 
bill a dozen times, the conference commit- 
tee finally approved the Eccles funda- 
mental that any sound asset of a com- 
mercial bank should be eligible for redis- 
counting with Reserve Banks. “Any sound 
asset” may mean a lot of things to a lot of 
people, but to real estate and building it 
means only one thing: mortgages. 





It is too early to tell how effective the 
provision will be in giving liquidity to 
mortgages because the terms of rediscount 
are still in Eccles’ head. One thing is cer 
tain: the FHA-insured mortgage is going 
to be highly favored. 

Significant provisions in the bill 

1. The lending area for a commercial 
bank was expanded from a 50-mile radius 
to an unlimited one. 

2. Exclusive of FHA loans, banks were 
permitted to make a 60 per cent loan for 
ten years, provided 40 per cent of the loan 
is amortized during the period. 

3. The amount of money to be invested 
in mortgages the full 
amount of paid-in capital stock plus the 
unimpaired surplus or to 60 per cent of 
its time and savings deposits, depending 
upon which figure is higher. 

With these encouragements to commer 
cial bankers to become mortgage lenders, 
other institutions were beginning to drive 
actively for business. Insurance company 
mortgage loans jumped phenomenally dur- 
ing June and July (see chart, p. 223) 
Savings banks and building and 
were advertising for mortgages. And oper 
ators with good risks were finding it easier 
to make terms than to accept them. 


FRESH FUNDS. The problem of finding 
mortgage funds cheap enough for low cost 
housing will be over in ten years. For by 
that time the annuity funds which will 
come into being as a result of the social 
security legislation just signed by the Presi- 
dent will be large enough for investment 
over a wide field which will undoubtedly 
include mortgages. 

European experience is that such funds 
are ideal for long term financing, because 
the drains on pension funds are not erratic. 
Reaching the age of 65 is something that 
cannot be speeded or slowed by Depression. 
The funds are about the same as life in 
surance funds, with this one advantage 
from the mortgage standpoint—they are 
not subject to policy loans, nor can they 
be cashed in before maturity. 

In the opinion of mortgage finance ex- 
perts, there is no reason why social security 
funds cannot be lent out at between 2 and 


was boosted to 


loans 


3 per cent. 

Of worrying by established lenders there 
was as yet little. Indeed alert ones among 
them had pencil close to paper last month, 
figuring how their lending terms might be 
recast to take advantage of the forthcoming 
pensions. Undoubtedly the assurance of 
annuities will go far to make the 20-year 
loan a more attractive proposition. 








PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. = Though 
Ickes is still just as sure today as he ever 
was that private enterprise, aided or un- 
aided, cannot produce low cost housing, 
there are many equally respected men in 
Washington who disagree with him. One 
of them is Secretary Morgenthau. Another 
is Director of the Budget Bell. A third is 
Miles Colean of the FHA. 

And from now on, what Ickes may think 
will be less and less important in U. S. 
housing policies. The signs point definitely 
to aid for private enterprise, largely dic- 
tated by Messrs. Morgenthau, Bell and 
Colean. 

Direct subsidies to approved builders, 
probably in the form of interest grants, is 
the approach being given the most consid- 
eration. Following the appearance of the 
Kahn “Interest Subsidy Plan” in the Au- 
gust issue of Tue ArcHITECTURAL ForuM, 
Mr. Kahn was called to Washington by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to tell all he 
knew. And what Mr. Kahn knows about 
the costs of housing and the reasons for 
their costs is based not on desk thinking but 
on actual experience with Frankfort, Ger- 
many’s mammoth and successful projects. 


NEW TECHNIQUES. Two big names 


stepped further into the housing business 
last month—and neither one was a pre- 
fabricator. R. S. Reynolds gave out the 
details of his “House with the Silver Lin- 
ing” (see p. 216) and Copper Houses, 
Inc., a Kennecott subsidiary, revealed the 
hopes they had for houses covered with 
copper, the first of which, a Dutch Co- 
lonial, has been completed in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

And General Electric gave a new twist 
to its Houses, Inc., which was at first in- 
tended to be a “holding company” spon- 
sor for prefabricated houses. Its work, it 
seems now, will be the whole broad field 
of selling G-E equipment for homes, 
whether in prefabricated houses, “New 
American” houses, or just plain houses. 

In the meanwhile, American Radiator 
and Johns-Manville sit silent but not in- 
active. The latter is particularly interested 
in developing use of its “Transite” wall- 
board for exteriors. Under somewhat mys- 
terious circumstances three “Transite” 
houses were going up in Boston last month. 
Not sponsored by the Houses, Inc. af- 
filiate, American Houses, which also 
uses “Transite,” and which also is building 
three houses in Boston, they gave observers 
cause to wonder whether J-M might not 
be doing some laboratory work on its own. 


FALSE ALARM. In Manhattan, news- 
papers headlined: “BANK LOWERS IN- 


TEREST RATE HELD AT 4 PER 
CENT, LENDS $800,000 AT 314 PER 
CENT: LOWEST LEVEL IN YEARS.” 
That morning saucers under New York 
bankers’ breakfast coffee cups proved 
handy. 


“In well-informed circles it is reported 
that this is a forerunner of a movement to 
release substantial funds at the 34% per 
cent rate,” read one article. But a prompt 
investigation by the Mortgage Conference 
proved the papers wrong. Not one, but 
two large loans, the Conference reported, 
had been granted in Manhattan at less 
than 4 per cent. Subject of the newspaper 
report was a commercial bank loan which 
the Conference found was made upon a 
shipshape, producing property conserva- 
tively valued at $6,000,000. A_ loan-to- 
value ratio of 13 per cent on such a prop- 
erty apparently demanded some conces- 
sions. 

A loan made several weeks earlier, which 
caused talk but failed to get in the papers, 
was a $1,000,000 one by Chemical Bank 
& Trust on Madison Square Garden at 354 
per cent. But the bank had received the 
Garden’s fat deposit account as a result, 
the Conference revealed. 

Decision was, that neither transaction 
could be construed to indicate a runaway 
break in rates, and the prevailing price of 
mortgage money in and around New York 
continued to bob closest to 5 per cent, the 
lowest it has been since 1919. 


HOUSING MARKET. To aid manu- 


facturers in promoting sales, the Federal 
Housing Administration has issued an 
analysis of the housing market which pro- 
vides a ready way of determining the geo- 
graphic inferences of a national program. 
The study, to which a number of publish- 
ing companies, national advertising agen- 
cies, a telephone company, and a number 


of Government statisticians con 
culminated in a map of the U.S 
which States were the richest 

housing markets (see below). 

Five factors were enlisted to de pm, 
the size and location of the housing she 
both for modernization and new }) |\dj 
These were: (1) population; the 
number of existing one- and tw: 
dwellings; (3) the value of thes: 
ings; (4) purchasing power, an index 
which was arrived at by combining ty» 
number of income tax retur: the 
number of residential telephones and ti 
number of automobile registrations: ay 
(5) the number of existing sales outles 
in the building group. 

Combined into one, these indices pn. 
vide a factor which may be applied , 
any dollar quota for the U. S. whid 
present or future legislation may set. The 
actual figuring done for two Stats 
follows: 


e 


- 


imy 
awe. 


U.S. ALABAMA NEw Yor 


Population 2.16% 10.5% 
No. of Dwligs.....100% 2.25 6.41 
Value of Dwilligs.. .100% .60 15.01 
Purchasing Power.100% .66 14.16 
Sales Outlets..... 100 % 61 10.23 
Average 100 % 1.3 11.3 


With allowances for purely local dis. 
turbances, factors affecting an individual 
product, such elements as the rate of con- 
munity growth and the fact that much of 
the data came from the 1930 Census, man- 
ufacturers, nation-wide lenders and _ stv- 
dents of the housing problem had in FHA’s 
study a valuable aid in judging where tlie 
spending would be done. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING MARKET 
OPS TRIBUTION BY STATES 
QUOTA FOR UNITED STATES + 100 


The U. S. Housing Market by Percentage Factors 


In the black States, 6.0 per cent or over of the spending will be done. 
States are shaded where the factor is between 3.0 and 6.0 per cent, dot! d 
where between 1.5 and 3.0, and white where the quota is less than !|.. 
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PHOENIX BUILDINGS 

H yerronp, Conn. is a financially minded 
ty. To most of its citizens the intricacies 
‘insurance are as simple as the telling of 
he alphabet. But the wit that Hartford 


ypplies to insurance policies is by no means 
imited to this field. Hartford also can 
iggle figures to advantage when it comes 
» building. And nowhere has that ability 
seen better demonstrated than by the 
-ity’s Department of Parks, George H. 
Hollister, superintendent. 

Mr. Hollister and his Department of 


Parks had several buildings they wanted 
to erect. They wanted a new golf clubhouse 
at Keney Park and a new swimming pool 
and barn and workshop at Colt Park. As 
much as a new lawn bowling clubhouse 
they wanted a large storehouse and shed in 
Elizabeth Park. Pope Park needed a recrea- 
tiona! center. The pump house at Bushnell 
Park needed an addition. 

All of which was very well. But Mr. Hol- 
lister realized he did not have all the money 
in the world to spend. It was then that in- 
spiration came to him. Why not, he won- 
dered, raze some of Hartford’s old unused 
city-owned buildings and see what he could 
salvage? Hartford’s new buildings would 
rise phoenix-like from the débris of the old. 
Having once found his idea, Mr. Hollister 
forthwith put it into execution. 

Down came the old orphan asylum on 
Putnam Street. Down came a mattress 
factory. Razed was an old post office and 
a dance hall. And the Park Department's 
workshop in Colt Park got busy. Bricks 
were reshaped, slate and stone were cleaned 
and recut, timbers and boards were sand 
painted and rehewn. And then up in Keney 
Park: went the new clubhouse. And in Colt 
Park the new swimming pool. And _ in 
~ nell Park the addition to the pump 
101 se 
e Keney Park clubhouse is a typical 
exe uple. Architect H. Hilliard Smith gra- 
tul ously offered his services to the Park 
De artment. He and Mr. Hollister in- 
spe ed the old orphan asylum, finding 
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therein much good material. From this 
asylum came all the new clubhouse’s brick, 
all the doors, all the floor joists, rafters, 
rough flooring, roofers, slate on the caddy 
house and some of the copper flashing: the 
white oak paneling and trusses inthelounge, 
the stone and lintel on the sides and top of 
the fireplace. The toilet and shower bath 
rooms for both men and women were en- 
tirely lined and partitioned with marble 
salvaged from the old post office. From the 
post office too came the slate steps leading 
to the locker rooms and some of the slate 
in the piazza floor. The hand rails and 


tg 





HARTFORD’S KENEY PARK CLUBHOUSE 


Balusters from cemeteries, trusses from a dance floor 


balusters were designed from iron fences 
removed from lots in the public cemeteries. 
The trusses and purlins in the piazza were 
timbers formerly used under the dance floor 
at Pope Park. 

An allotment of $7,484 was granted by 
the Civil Works Administration for pur- 
chase of masons’ supplies, plumbing and 


electrical supplies, finish flooring, window 
sash, casings, mill work, etc. The only ap- 
propriation asked for and granted by the 
Common Council was $735 for purchase of 
new slate for the roof. Receipts from the 
golf course were used for kitchen and lunch 
room equipment. Labor, with the exception 
of one plumber, was furnished by CWA and 
later by FERA. And when the clubhouse 
was finished the Park Department had a 
building roughly valued at $50,000. 

Taking all its new buildings into con- 
sideration it was estimated that the Park 
Department gained a $150,000 return on a 
$22,000 investment. Which is a return suf 
ficiently large to satisfy financially minded 
Hartford or any other community in the 
land. 


FLOATING AIRPORT 


Cevecanpers have to travel to the west- 
ern limits of their city to reach their airport. 
NewYorkershaveto goto Newarkor through 
Brooklyn to Floyd Bennett Field. Yet both 
these cities have large areas of water con- 
veniently close to their centers. The same, 
thought E. LeRoy Pelletier, Detroit in- 
ventor and one-time publicist, probably 
holds true for half a dozen or more cities 
throughout the land. The obvious thing, it 
seemed to him, was to build a floating air- 
port on the convenient water since land 
airfields near‘the centers of towns are gen- 
erally impossible because of prohibitive 
land costs. Last month in Washington Mr. 
Pelletier was exhibiting his solution to any 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Inventor Pelletier, Floating Airport (for Washington, D. C.) and Friend 
(Rep. Jennings Blanchard, D., W. Va.) 
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member of the Department of Commerce 
who would pay him heed. 

Mr. Pelletier plans a 4,000 foot arrow- 
shaped runway involving the use of hollow 
reenforced concrete blocks joined together 
by ball and socket joints. The arrow, 600 
ft. wide, is to be anchored off center so 
that it turns in the wind (airplanes, of 
course, always land and take off into the 
wind). A small motor is provided for in 
case the wind is not sufficiently strong to 
swing the arrow (but a two mile wind veloc- 
ity will head it windward). Steam pipes im- 
mediately beneath the surface will prevent 
formation of ice. A semi-circular break- 
water with access from the land forms a 
half circumference to the arrow’s diameter 
so that no matter where the arrow swings 
it is always in contact with the breakwater, 
hence with the shore. The field is to be used 
principally as a landing place where air- 
planes may discharge or receive passengers. 
Hangars and other equipment would re- 
main on the already constructed land fields. 

Mr. Pelletier estimates his construction 
costs at $1,250,000. Before his idea may be 
adopted by any Class 1 airport it must re- 
ceive the sanction of the Department of 
Commerce. It is the Department of Com- 
merce also, which has to render services 
in regard to a possible PWA loan. Unoffi- 
cially, the idea has met with the approval 
of certain Army and Navy members. The 
attitude of the Commerce Department is 
not yet known. But Washington was last 
month freely predicting that Washington 
would never see the Pelletier arrow in the 
Potomac for too many Congressmen are 
angling for other airport sites. 

Ernest Le Roy Pelletier knows he was 
born in 1867 but is not sure whether he 
was born in New Brunswick or in Maine. 
He was a staff reporter for the New York 
Times covering the Yukon gold strike in 
1897. On the side he laid out several good 
claims which were taken away from him by 
Canadian claim jumpers. He finally drifted 
into the automobile business and was in- 
vited by Henry Ford to become a consulting 
engineer in Detroit. He turned out to be 
a better advertising man than engineer and 
remained with Ford in the latter capacity 
until 1908. To him are credited the circula- 
tion of many of the oldtime Ford jokes 
which indirectly played a strong part in 
publicizing the automobile. He still carries 
a card, signed by Mr. Ford, reading: “ Pass 
Roy Pelletier and friends any place any 
time.”” Among his friends is Eddie Guest 
who has included Mr. Pelletier’s anapestic 
name in many a homely rhyme. Another 
friend was the late Elbert Hubbard who 
once gave him a Windsor tie with the ad- 
monition that he always wear one. He gen- 
erally does. For the past few vears Mr. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Pelletier has been a gentleman farmer 
famed for his Holstein-Friesian cattle, his 
Belgian horses, his Borzoi dogs and his 
champion cow, Wandermere Belle Henger- 
velde, who broke record cattle prices when 
she was sold for $18,300. Few months ago 
he sold all his Borzoi dogs. But he still 
keeps his Shetland ponies, is proudest of 
the fact that he has managed to raise a 
pure white and a solid black strain. 
UNIVERSUM BUILDING 

ry 

Due days of prosperity with skyscrapers 
in construction around every corner used 
strangely to stir the minds of architects. 
There was the spectacle, for instance, in 
Manhattan of William Van Alen’s Chrysler 
Building fighting lustily to be higher than 





Piaget 
HENRI RUSH’S UNIVERSUM BUILDING 
To help the U. S. regain prestige 


THE 


H. Craig Severance’s and Yasuo M 
Bank of Manhattan Building only ¢. 
Shreve Lamb & Harmon contemp' 
dwarf them both with the Empire Six, 
Building. Architects when they had not hing 
else to do used to plan buildings that woul 
soar three or four times higher than ay 
other building on earth. The Sunday sy. 
plements bristled with magnificent ‘Hag, 
Ferriss concoctions. Raymond Hood would 
vehemently exclaim that buildings 7,000 
high were logical. 


Lately with the signal exception ¢ 
Rockefeller Center, skyscrapers have bee 
little heard from. In Paris Henri Lossier an‘ 
M. Faure-Dejarric are hoping to build , 
6,560 foot tower for the 1937 exposition but 
that is little more than the Eiffel Tower 
multiplied by six and a half. In St. Louis 
however, Depression instead of quelling has 
inflamed in one architect the ardor for 
building a super-skyscraper. More than 
anything else in the world, Henri Rush, 
A.LA. wants to build his 
Building. 


Universum 


The Universum Building (if it is built 
will house approximately 250,000 people 
(more than a quarter of the population of 
St. Louis), have 195 stories and cost ap- 
proximately $233,000,000. Mr. Rush’s plans 
call for an observatory dome 80 ft. in 
diameter at the top and directly below it 
two floors of high altitude research labora- 
tories and radio stations. The 193rd floor is 
a rotating platform with coupling facilities 
for dirigibles. A university for social study, 
national economy and commerce courses 
occupies the 192nd to the 168th floors. Post 
office, novelty shops on the 168th. The 
166th is a dining hall seating 6,000 persons 
or 24,000 for one meal. The hall extends 
along the outside of the building with large 
wired (in case of breakage) window areas. 
Eighty-eight stories down to the 78th floor 
contain apartments for those employed in 
the building. A hospital with 4,000 bed 
capacity occupies the 78th to the 59th floor. 
There are twelve aseptic operating rooms 
with glass lined walls and ceilings behind 
which the heating and cooling coils are 
placed. The 58th floor extending all around 
the building provides an exercise and rec- 
reation platform. On the 57th and 56th a 
large gymnasium and an indoor exercise 
hall with an area of 168,000 sq. ft. and 
a 24-foot ceiling height. On these floors a!so 
are club rooms, libraries, dance halls, mov 
ing picture halls, a bank, a church auditori- 
um. The next 37 floors (down to and includ- 
ing the 20th) are given over to commer al 
and industrial enterprises, such as bak: 
laundries, refrigeration plants, warehouses, 
factories. Along the outside walls, divided 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Left Handed Piano 
Forun 

[It was with great surprise and amaze- 
it I read your recent advertise- 
the May issue of a high priced 
magazine, FORTUNE. 

In this article you write that architects 
Hays and Simpson of Cleveland have won 
a large amount of money on a contest for 
smaller and better homes, etc. But I must 
now ask who the bright person was who 
drew the grand piano backwards in their 
house plan or is it a new type of piano 
of which I am not familiar. Anyone who 
plays the piano and saw that would surely 
be surprised I am sure. Possibly it would 
be better for them to stick just to drawings 
of houses and not furnishings. Or do you 
think so? 

{lso in a magazine such as Fortune is, 
evidently your copy man lets things slip 
which is rather too bad as the magazine is 
too good for that. 

In the future I would advise you might 
look things over carefully before sending 
them to the East where we do see many 
incongruous things from day to day. I 
should be, pleased to hear whether the 
grand piano is a new innovation to this 
ever changing world of ours. 

Mrs. R. J. Moore 

T'sinanfu, Chantung, China 


nent 
nent 1 


The reply of Architects Hays and Simpson to 
Mrs. Moore: “*. . . A thorough and sweeping in- 
vestigation of our organization has revealed that 
the cross-eyed draftsman in our piano drawing 
department is not only left handed but is a freak 
of nature with his thumbs on the ulnar side of his 
hands and that he was wearing canvas gloves 
and looking in a mirror when he drew the piano. 
Now we suspect that he may have a complete 
situs transversus, which only an X-ray examina- 
tion can confirm. When we have had this made 
and know the true conditions we will attempt to 
give a complete explanation of this horrible mis- 
take, and hope that it will not retard further 
progress in our efforts to promote sane logical 
thinking in home building.” 


Chapel Hill vs. Modernism 


Forum: 

For the last fifteen years a small group 
here in Chapel Hill have been trying to 
make the University Town practically 
Georgian or Colonial architecture. This, 
with stone walls of our local stone and 
paint, we hope, will put the town on the 
map in a right way: we are not anxious to 
be any larger. We do want to be better so 
that while we do not advertise, we do in a 
small way correspond with retired profes- 
sors, school masters, and intellectual people 
i” general, urging them to come here for the 
¢ ‘tural advantages and quiet of the Uni- 
\ «sity place. We are afraid that someone 


rn 
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will start the “Modernistic” craze and hope 
that this will not be the case for it would 


sadly upset our “apple cart.” 
H. D. Carter 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Colonial vs. Modernism 


Forum: 

I have been looking over the August 
issue of Tue Forum and have been enjoy- 
ing the photographs of the First Presby- 
terian Church at New Rochelle. Tue 
Forum has been showing so much modern- 
istic work recently that it is quite refresh- 
ing to again see a fine piece of Colonial 
work illustrated. 

L. P. Smurrney 


Roanoke, Va. 


Not one whit interested in “styles,” Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum presents distinguished 
architecture, whether traditional or modern, 


wherever it may be found.—Eb. 


Obsolescence vs. Modernism 


Forum: 

Congratulations . . . on the courageous 
editorial “Respectability vs. Architecture,” 
and the excellent choice of illustrations. 
But gentlemen, yours is a voice crying in 
the wilderness. One telling indication of 
said wilderness is the impending Federal 
Reserve Building. Another, the enclosed 
clipping. 

| The enclosed clipping quoted Robert C. 
Carlson, appraiser of Chicago, who up- 
held “evolution” in design as against “revo- 
lution.” Mr. Carlson pointed out that the 
FHA standards for insured mortgages 
stipulated that the house involved “must 
be appropriate in its neighborhood set- 
ting,” cited the example of a modern house 
set among brick Colonial residences. “In 
placing a value on this property,” he said, 
“we had to figure on obsolescence of $4,- 
100 because of lack of conformity to 
neighborhood setting, lack of general ap- 
peal, over-improvement of site, require- 
ment of special furniture and lack of 
adaptability to ordinary furnishings.”] 

How has it come to pass that Tom the 
banker, Dick the broker, and Harry the 
contractor, can set themselves up as au- 
thorities, and be accepted by press and 
public as fit to pass solemn judgment on 
houses and building? The building of 
houses is a many-sided, complex job, and 
society has trained a company of men to 
be expert in all phases of this one compli- 
cated business, and called them architects. 
Now many others are expert in some one 
phase of building; the banker is an expert 
on financing, the engineer on structure, 
the contractor on construction methods— 
but they are not experts on building, as an 
integrated business. An architect must 
perforce know as much about finance as 
a banker knows about building—their two 
fields overlap to the same extent both 
ways—but Mr. Average Citizen does not 


ask or accept an architect's advice on his 
financial problems. Why then does he sit 
up and listen when a banker talks to him 
about building? 

And what do they have to say, these 
The 


past 


visiting experts from other fields? 
business man’s fetish is Experience 
performances. The business man knows 
only what houses sold well and were a 
good risk during this period of depression, 
or any other past period. Therefore, he 
seeks to perpetuate or restore a frame- 
work of existing or past conditions, where- 
in he can move about with confidence. He 
may learn history but cannot learn from it; 
he disdains the quest of deep hidden 
causes; if reluctantly he admits the ex 
istence of change, he cannot visualize 
trends and rates of change. 

Mr. Carlson speaks “. 
modernistic [sic] . . . set up in the midst 
of high grade brick residences of English 
and Colonial design, surrounded by well 
kept gardens and lawns,” and proceeds to 
show that “we had to figure an obsoles- 
cence of $4,100 because of lack of con- 
formity to neighborhood setting, lack of 
general appeal, over-improvement of site, 
requirement of special furniture and lack 
of adaptability to ordinary furnishings.” 

Now all this implies a bland assumption 
of the following amusing propositions: 


. of a house, 


1. That a modern house is per se not 
high grade. 

. That brick (in all probability brick 
veneer on wood frame, admittedly 
the worst sort of firetrap) is high 
grade. 

8. That the gardens and lawns sur- 
rounding modern houses would not 
be well kept. 

4. That neighborhood setting is un- 
changing in perpetuity. 

5. That modern design lacks general ap- 
peal. 

6. That a modern interior is more hostile 
to “period” furnishings than vice 
versa. 


oS) 


It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
first three points. (It does not matter here 
which of the words are Mr. Carlson’s and 
which are the Herald Tribune's; I am 
speaking of the wilderness.) Point 4 was 
discussed in your July editorial. The answer 
to point 5 is given by the manufacturers 
of furniture and accessories, refrigerators, 
toasters, automobiles and what have you. 

Point 6 reveals most clearly the mental- 
ity I am discussing. It does not matter if 
a Louis XIV dining room set is placed in 
a “high class residence of English design”; 
if a house of “English” mass, plan, roof, 
etc., is given Colonial details (let’s have 
the best features of each) ; the eligibility of 
the house for financing is not thereby im- 
paired. Bankers and appraisers were never 
insistent on purity of design and catholic- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 


ity of taste. Think of all the discordant 
trash that has been built into conserva- 
tively financed houses! “Anything goes” 
has always been their motto, so far as 
artistic harmony is concerned—if only the 
dreaded modern is avoided. 

It never to them that, in a 
“period” house, there is an elemental, fun- 
damental “lack of adaptability to the or- 
dinary furnishings” of our daily living: to 
radiators, electric lighting, modern dress, 
cylinder locks, resilient floors—an endless 
list; and it never occurs to them that, 
slowly but inexorably, an intelligent Amer- 
ican public is coming around to a keen 
realization of this. 

And finally, the limit is reached when 
an arbitrary $4,100 penalty is called an 
“obsolescence.” Which will obsolete 
sooner, a 1935 automobile a sedan 
chair? 

In all the pronouncements of the FHA 
people (bankers, brokers, contractors 
mostly) we find the same fetishes: 

“time-tested construction methods” 

“conformity to neighborhood character” 

“4:1 ratio of house to lot value” 

“location in a well-developed commu- 

nity” 

“proximity to churches, schools, stores” 

Translated into terms of actual houses 
and modes of living, we know too well 
what these fetishes mean. They mean the 
perpetuation of “quaint” rubble and rub- 
bish outside, bad stairways, poor lighting 
and lack of comfort inside our houses; they 
mean the perpetuation of the long drive- 
way to shovel snow from, and of that 
peculiar curse, the Narrow Lot, with its 
exorbitant assessments for wasteful side- 
walks and sewers, its sounds of the neigh- 
bors’ bathroom and radio in our ears, its 
utter lack of that most sacred of human 
rights, privacy. 

Is the immense power of the FHA mil- 
lions being used to stifle the development 
of American home building? 

Anpre Haasz 





occurs 


be 
or 


New York City 


Friedlander Plan 


Forum: 

I note with considerable interest the 
variable interest rates plan described in 
recent issue of Tue Forum. This plan and 
identical schedule were developed many 
months ago by Mr. I. Friedlander, who is 
president of the Gibraltar Savings and 
Building Association of Houston, Texas, 
and was taken up by Mr. Irons and 
others, after associates of Mr. Friedlander 
had made a public address on the rating 
plan at the Chicago building and loan 
meeting, and after publication of the 
Gibraltar schedule. We think very highly 
of Mr. Irons, but, in fairness, it was Mr. 
Friedlander’s constructive and progressive 
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mind which developed the whole matter, 
and I thought you’d want this informa- 
tion. 

Morton Boprisu 


United States Building and Loan League 
Chicago 


Who Built Liberty Hall? 


Forum: 

I seldom write regarding published 
articles that lead to, perhaps, controversy, 
but in Tue ArcuirecTuRAL Forum for Sep- 
tember, 1934, an article on Historical 
American Buildings has illustrations and 
reproductions of Liberty Hall in Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, under which Thomas Jef- 
ferson is designated as the architect. I do 
not know what Fiske Kimball would say, 
but I am positive that Thomas Jefferson 
was not the architect of that building. He 
might have made some designs or offered 
some criticism, but they hardly could have 
been followed. This often happened to him 
as an architect. 

Let me point out non-Jeffersonian fea- 
tures of this house. One glance at it indi- 
cates Maryland influence, or Tidewater 
Virginia. It does not have an order, ex- 
cept for the door, and does not have the 
full entablature; has flat arched window 
heads; the chimneys are not his type; the 
belt course at the second story he never 
used; he never made the traditional Wren 
type central pavilion with pediment; door- 
way including paneling is different from 
any existing Jeffersonian doorway; plan has 
no recognizable Jeffersonian features; the 
cornice in details have features which do 
not appear in any Jeffersonian ones; the 
interior details are distinctly non-Jeffer- 
sonian. It would take documentary evi- 
dence to convince me Jefferson had any- 
thing to do with this house. What is the 
evidence? 

In the same number, it seems most un- 
reasonable for Dr. [Rexford] Newcomb to 
bring Latrobe so far forward as to his part 
of the University. As a historian, my good 
friend, Newcomb, should do a little better. 
It seems evident Mills taught Cornelia 
Randolph drafting, but that his grand- 
daughter helped Jefferson on drafting at 
the University is rather stretching the 
facts. She used his designs and redrew 
them as exercises in drawing, the same as 
Mills used Monticello and Shadwell de- 
signs when Jefferson had Mills as a pupil. 

Epmunp S. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Art and Architecture, 
University of Virginia 


Tue Forvm pointed out that the ascription of 
Liberty Hall to Thomas Jefferson rested upon a 
“family tradition,” did not suggest that this was 
incontrovertibly proved. Jeffersonians are in- 
vited to submit further information which will 
tend to clarify the doubts surrounding the origin 
of this historical American building. Fiske Kim- 
ball, not Rexford Newcomb, who had nothing 
to do with the preparation of the article and 
who has often expressed his doubts as to the 
Jeffersonian origin of Liberty Hall, stated that 
Cornelia Randolph occasionally “Tinted and 
shaded” Jefferson’s drawings.—Eb. 


THE 


Financial Survey Origin 
Forum: 

I think you have done a very ; 
job on the Financial Survey data. 
cial Survey of Urban Housing, 


Forum, Aug., p. 145.) There is ony oa 
point of criticism which I have an: thy 


is the apparent misunderstanding of ti» 
origin of the Financial Survey. 

The project was initiated by the Burey, 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ay 
was, from the beginning, a part of tip 
Real Property Inventory. After we ha 
decided to include this phase of the study 
as a part of the Real Property Inventoy 
we sought the best qualified man yw 
could find to assist us with it. This prove) 
to be Dr. [David Lawrence] Wickens ¢ 
the Department of Agriculture, whos 
services we borrowed to take care of th 
technical aspects of the Financial Survey 

N. H. Enauz 


Assistant Director, 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Forum’s Design 


Forum: 

I have just received my August issue 
of Tue Forum. The material in this issue 
is, as usual, excellent, but the compos:- 
tion of the magazine and the manner in 
which you have presented the material 
has set a new high. Forum has always 
been advanced in its selection of material, 
and now sets the pace in presentation. 

Allow me to congratulate you and the 
members of your staff and to express my 
appreciation of the service Forum is ren- 
dering. 

Cuartes T. Grancer, Jr. 


Austin, Texas 


To Architect Ernest Born of THe Forum's 
editorial staff is due full credit for the design of 
each issue.—Eb. 


Architect’s Asset 


Forum: 

I wish to reiterate the feeling I have 
that Tue Forum, to the architect who 
desires to keep abreast of what is happen- 
ing in his profession, is probably his most 
valuable asset. 

This publication does not confine itself 
to reproducing photographs of completed 
work, but covers a wide field, of interest 
to draftsmen and engineers as well as 
architects. I have in mind the “Master 
Detail Series” which should be valuable to 
every office. Then again, “Building 
Money” Section should have a special ap- 
peal to all in the profession and to many in 
other allied lines of work, when new legis- 
lation for building financing is being given 
so much study and so many changes are 
occurring in that connection. 

The International Section familiarizes 
one with some of the better work being 
done abroad and is of decided value to the 
designer. 

Maxweti A. Norcross 

Cleveland 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Automobile production methods 
enter the building field, creating 
light-weight, drawn steel bath and 
kitchen fixtures in new designs. 


A BOUT a year ago the Briggs Manufacturing Company cast an 
eye over the potentially rich building field and decided that its 
giant presses could squeeze out sinks as cheaply and quickly as 
they did automobile bodies. The result was a new line of plumb 
ing ware, 65 per cent lighter than similar products of cast iron, 
with the consequent advantages of lower shipping and installing 
costs. The sinks were pressed from sheets of crystal-etched 
Armco Ingot Iron, and covered with a porcelain enamel finish 
claimed to be proof against acids, scratching and burning. The 
sinks were supported on chromium tubular legs, furnished in 
a variety of colors, and except for a few models that went in 
for fake mother of pearl, they were attractive and in good taste. 

Recently, at the Plumber’s Show in Chicago, Briggs showed 
how far it had progressed with its new line of products. Two 
model rooms were displayed, a kitchen and a bathroom, entirely 
outfitted with the company’s stamped-out fixtures, and in addi- 
tion the rooms themselves were made of the same material. 
When these metal wall panels, in addition to the existing line 
of fixtures, go into production, Briggs will have on the market 
what are virtually two completely prefabricated rooms. The 
lavatory has a cabinet under, fitted out with glass shelves for 
use in place of the usual medicine cabinet. A radically different 
toilet design is included in the line. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The sink and cabinets are available. The circular range, refrigerator and wall panels not yet. 
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Elevator cars, car doors, door hangers 
and door-operating devices by Otis 


Wi you buy an Otis Elevator, you buy one of 
the finest pieces of machinery that money can 
buy. Its quality is recognized everywhere. 


In order to make sure that not only the elevator 
machinery but a complete elevator installation of 
Otis quality is available, Otis has manufactured cars, 
ear doors, door hangers, and door-operating de- 
vices for a number of years. Into this apparatus 
goes the same quality of materials and workmanship 
as into the Otis Elevator itself. 


In designing cars and car doors not only quality 
of workmanship but also styling and design are im- 
portant. And Otis craftsmen have developed a wide 
variety of modern treatments. From these you may 
choose a design that harmonizes with the architec- 
tural treatment of your building. Or, if you wish, 
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you can have any special design executed. Cars are 
available in metal, wood and metal, or all wood. 


We wish to mention also that we make a wide 
range of door hangers and that in designing these 
we have made every effort to minimize noise and 
turn out a product that will give lasting service. 
Safety and silent operation are two important fea- 
tures of Otis door-operating devices. 


Your local Otis office will be glad to furnish 
complete details on any of the apparatus mentioned 
above. And may we suggest that you get an Otis 
proposal before buying any of this equipment ‘or 
either an elevator installation or an elevator 
modernization project? 


Otis Elevator Company 
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MIRAMAR SCHOOL 
Miami, Florida 
Mayer & Dobson, Architects 


DONOVAN awning type windows 
4y TRUSCON 


Designed to Exceed The 


“Ten Fundamental Requirements” 













10 Fundamentals It would be over conservative to say merely 
For School Windows that Truscon has met the ten rigid require- 
1. Must admit maximum ments now regarded as essential to school 
fresh air and day- ; - . . 

light. window efficiency. In its Donovan Awning- 
2. Easily operated. Type Window Truscon has far exceeded 
3. Easily and inexpen- 

sively shaded. these. And school buildings throughout 






4. Weathertight under 
severe conditions. 





America equipped with this advanced type 






5. — to pur- of window bear witness to this fact continu- 
cnase. 

6. Permanent in con- ously. A point by point comparison will 
struction. 





indicate clearly why Truscon Donovan Awn- 





7. Low in maintenance 
cost. ing-Type Windows should be your choice 

8. 

; Easy to clean. non-draft ventilation. 

: Adaptable to screen- Permits proper shading. 

ing. : ; : . Eliminates glare from sun 

10. Attractive in appear- Write for information and details on but admits sufficient 
ance. Donovan Awning-Type Window by Truscon natural daylight. 





Permits 100% ventilation 
with drawn shades — 








for any school construction you have in mind. 








TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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A half million consumers set up their own are}: 
office to design shops, factories, housing, packages, furniture . . . . A new study of present-day ho-.. :,), 


from Italy . . . . The A.LA. considers accounting in relation to the architect's problems. 


SWEDISH COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCI- of selling space they are models that might be follow th 
ETY’S ARCHITECTS’ OFFICE. Kooperativa Férbun- profit. The building of factory groups at some distance {ru 











dets Bokférlag, Stockholm. 148 pp., photographs and oe led to a study of housing for workers, and this in tun 
= : . mente 1as led to. experimental production of cheap well-designed {\r)j. 
plans, 7 color plates, 8} x 11}, $2.50. ture, glassware, and other household goods. All of these expa; 1. 

The various cooperative groups that exist in Sweden today ing activities are represented in the book. One criticism migy 
have grown to an importance in the national economic set-up be made: the compilers, perhaps assuming that the Swedish 
that would be difficult to overestimate. Like the chains in cooperatives are as well known in England and America as th» 

America, they are based on the principle that large-volume deserve to be, have omitted much that would have been of jy. 
purchasing reduces buying costs; unlike the chains, however, terest. The outline of the cooperative organization might hay 
they pass on these savings to the consumers who are members. been treated more fully; stock drawings of shops and sho 
The Swedish Cooperative Wholesale Society, as its name implies, equipment might have been reproduced in larger numbers, ani 
is primarily a buying and distributing organization, and through much material of a technical nature, valuable because of the in. 
its 750 retail affiliates it serves a consumer membership of mense amount of research and experimenting behind it, might KVAR 
over 550,000, directly affecting a large portion of Sweden’s well have been included. But these are after all slight omi:. 
6,000,000 population. When it finds that the price of a product sions, and the book as it stands is an excellent, if tantalizing 
is too high, or the quality not high enough, it steps out of its record of some of the finest commercial and industrial work that 
role of wholesaler and builds its own factories. At Kvarn- is being done in the world today. 
holmen, shown in the drawing on the opposite page, it has not 
only its flour mills, macaroni and hard bread factories, but also OSPEDALI, by Bruno Moretti, Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, 
housing for the workers, and facilities for recreation. As a mem- Italy. 91 buildin th ill . 299 300 plans 
ber of the Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale Society it can Pe i So PP+ = 
I ; : r and other drawings. 9 x 11, 120 lire. 
pool its needs for tea, coffee, and other foreign produce with 
those of Norway, Denmark, and Finland, and take advantage This new book on hospitals is the second of a series dealing 
of the savings made possible. with present-day buildings. It has a preliminary section devoted 

As the Society grew, its building activities took on such to the various problems confronting the designer of hospitals, 
proportions that it seemed advisable to establish an architects’ discusses many types with the aid of comparative plans, sum- 
office to take care of them; this was done in 1924. In the ten ming up with considerable completeness the available data. Amer- 
years that have passed the office has erected and fitted out ica is represented by the Medical Centers of New York and two 
2,000 shops, 600 business buildings, 2,000 apartments, and 30 or three other large hospitals. The European structures include 
warehouses and factories. It has remodeled 500 business premises, some of the happiest expressions of modern architecture which 
designed packages, labels, furniture, and delivery truck bodies. have yet been seen. Cantilevered balconies and large expanses 
The quality of the work is high; no better work is being done of glass characteristic of reenforced concrete construction are fre- 
in Sweden, or anywhere else for that matter. In the early days quently and fittingly used, and many of the planning problems 
of the office’s activities it was found that the retail stores were have been solved with great ingenuity. Italy is, of course, very 
not well designed, goods were badly displayed, and one of the completely represented, and in general most creditably. 
first things done was to study intensively the problem of the The completeness with which the subject is presented, and the 
retail store. The findings were incorporated into a standard set advantages of having the latest examples of hospital design 
of drawings, with certain variations for different types of stores, throughout the world collected in one volume make it well worthy FAC 
and these standards set up were subject to revision at any time. of serious consideration. It contains a bibliography for those who 
So many improvements were made as new experience was wish to go into the subject more completely, and is well indexed. . 
gained that by 1931 the original set was scrapped and a new ‘ 
one adopted. Since shops are continually being built, two mills MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING FOR ARCHITECTS. by 
are on yearly contracts to supply equipment, sy the savings The American Institute of Architects. Standard Docu- i 
made in this way are passed on to the retailers. No compulsion 1 rs 

ment No. 978. 9} x 6}. . 
has ever been brought to bear on retail members to make use . - 
of the architects’ office, but so obvious are its advantages that This book has been prepared by practicing architects, and . 
demands for its services have increased steadily. The office is follows closely the standard textbooks on the subject. Its pur- 
divided into ten departments, each dealing with a separate pose is to indicate the procedure of keeping accounts and to 
branch of the Society’s building activities; each department describe a practical system which will record the usual financial 
is under the direction of an architect. In charge of the entire transactions of the architect’s practice and will present essential 
group is Eskil Sundahl, a man whose high professional standing cost data. It deals very briefly with the theory of accounting. 
in Sweden is unquestioned. His ten subordinates enjoy a remark- restricting itself for the most part to the method of keeping the 
able degree of liberty and responsibility, functioning as a group books. A most valuable part of this manual is the series of 
only when major questions of an economic or technical nature bookkeeping and accounting forms included, covering all the 
come up. forms of which the architect is likely to have need. 

This book—printed, incidentally, in the Society’s plant—deals ( 
with the work of these men. That this work is remarkably good As a service to interested readers, Tut ARCHITECTURAL Fort ™ 1 
is apparent instantly. Country stores look like what they are; will undertake to order copies of foreign books or others »% 
simple wood frame construction is characteristic of nearly all conveniently obtainable locally, which have been reviewed i 
of them, and they are modern in that they are clean, rational, this department. Checks and money orders to be made payab'e 7 
and unencumbered by “architectural” motives. As arrangements to THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. { | 
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, am considerations governed the design of the New Central Park Zoo in New 
York City. First was the presence of the old Arsenal; second was the necessity of 
using relief labor, which meant that only basic materials could be used. Since brick 
is one of the cheapest of basic materials, the problem of harmonizing the new group 
with the Arsenal was automatically solved, and the result is a series of low, plain 
buildings, contrasting agreeably with the jagged skyline of mid-town New York. 
Work began in February of 1934, and by December of the same year the project 
was completed, something of a record for work don@ with relief labor. 

The problems attending the design of a group of buildings for a large number of 
animals did not exist in the Central Park project. The Zoo has no funds with which 
to buy animals, and must rely on gifts to fill out its collections. These, therefore, 
make no pretense to completeness and the aim of the Zoo’s directors is to show 
specimens of the more common animals and birds, rather than to present groups 
for study. The animals are for the most part well-housed, and the ventilation 
throughout is excellent. The character of the collection indicates that the primary 
function of the Zoo is to provide a pleasant gathering place where a few animals 
provide the attraction; wide promenades, an open court, benches, and a low-priced 
‘afeteria with an outdoor dining terrace are some of the features which have made 
it popular since it was opened. 

It is in the attitude of the Park Department as revealed by this project that the 
Zoo’s greatest significance lies. There is a growing recognition of the fact that open 
park space is not in itself enough for recreation. In Europe few.parks exist where 
‘afes and restaurants cannot be found, and the success of the cafeteria in the Zoo 
is an indication that the idea is a sound one for America. The Central Park Zoo is 
much more than a collection of animals: it is an important contribution to better 
living in a big city. For this achievement credit is due to the city’s social-minded 
and energetic Commissioner of Parks, Robert Moses, and to his capable assistants. 
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CALE IN FEET - FIFTH AVENUE 
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The arsenal 

Bird house 

Zebras, llamas, etc. 
Camel, buffalo, etc. 


Antelopes, deer, elk, etc. 
(south side) 
Small animals (north side 


Garage 
Offices 
Animal food kitchen 


Elephant, hippopotamus 
alligators 


Restaurant 
Women’s toilet 
Bear dens 
Men’s toilet 
Lion house 
Monkey house 
Sea lion pool 
Monkeys 


Birds 
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ry. 
I hese three exteriors show how consistently the small scale of 


the buildings has been maintained. I. The information booth 
which is repeated on the other side of the path. 2- Service quar- 
ters. 3. Entrance to Monkey House. 4- Interior Lion House. 


5. Interior Monkey House. 
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T he following data make no claim to exhaustive- 
ness. Essentially, they represent minimum require- 


ments, many of which were followed in the Central 


, , Park Zoo. 
ELE p HANT RUN 

GENERAL put ce 
NATURAL LIGHT—Overhead lighting is most desirable a 
as spectator gets a glareless view of animals. If sky- 
lights cannot be installed, windows should be placed as BIRD 
high as possible. 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT—Indirect light is preferable. Where reagan 
direct lighting is used, the light source must be placed birds 
close to ceiling to avoid shadows and glare. Spot lighting differe 
may be used in certain cases where it is desirable to food a 
dramatize the beauty of the animal. SIZE 
VENTILATION—Power ventilation is necessary for all TYPE 
buildings in addition to natural ventilation through win- sPAct 
dows and doors. it is important to arrange ventilators WIRE 
in windows so no draft endangers the health of the ewes. 
animal. (See Ventilation in ‘“‘Monkey House.’’) they f 
HEATING—Required temperatures for different kinds of TYPE 
animals are listed below. Steam heat is the best suited sand. 
system. Radiators must be placed so that radiation pro- aa 
vides an equal temperature distribution in the cages. 
(See notes below under ‘‘Floor Heating.’’) a 
WATER—Built-in porcelain enameled drinking fountains ; 
with running water, sizes given below. They must be oie 
easy to clean and special care has to be taken with over- nateh 
flow and drainage. 
Sufficient water faucets at frequent intervals because pos: 
cages have to be flushed often. To create natural rain cna 
conditions showers should be installed in the cages and ontes 
stalls of all animals; they like it and they keep them- 
selves much cleaner. 
DRAINAGE—Waste pipes to be five or six times the HOF 
normal size (see ‘‘Drainage’’ below) to avoid congestion ANIN 
from hair, dirt, etc. No traps are installed, the main zelle, 
sewage lines receive ball valves. kept 
KEEPER’S WALK—A space in front of cages about 3 Came 
to 4 ft. wide (see below) is provided for the dual purpose condi 
of keeping the spectators from cages and giving the SIZE 
keeper an unobstructed passage. 20 x 
MOATS—Where conditions allow, moats as a separation smal. 
between animal and spectator are preferable to heavy TYP 
iron fences. The unobstructed view tends to give some amet 
impression of the animal in its free state. (See sketches HEI( 

, below.) cies, 

el 
Ro Pt | LION HOUSE 
, oo ze noo , pi ANIMALS HOUSED—Lion, Tiger, Leopard, Hyena, etc. 


SIZE OF CAGE—indoor: 10 x 10 ft., 9 ft. high, outdoor: 
10 x 10 ft., 9 ft. high. 

TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, 3%,” diameter. 
SPACING OF BARS—3” on centers, 2” between cages. 
TYPE OF FLOOR—indoor and outdoor cement, smooth 
finish. 

FINISH OF WALLS—ceramic tile. 

SIZE OF DOOR—2 ft. wide, 4 ft. high. 
TEMPERATURE—winter, 70° to 75° F. 

FLOOR HEATING—floor has to be kept in room tem- 
perature so it dries quickly after washing. 
DRAINAGE—5” to 6” waste line. 
EQUIPMENT—scratching post, wooden bench 1 x 1 ft., 
6” deep drinking fountain, removable food trough. 
KEEPER’S WALK—distance between cage and spectator’ 


eqegeceer * * 





—3 ft. 6”. 

MOAT—10 ft. deep, 21 ft. wide, filled with water, water 

level to be 5 ft. below level where spectator stand \ 
(See sketch 1.) 


SEA LION POOL (All from Central Park Zoo, WN. Y.) 
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ONK HOUSE 
‘ er species. Gorilla and orang 
’ special cages. Most species 


ors in northern climate, each 
be kept in a separate cage. 
aARS—cold rolled steel, 39”, 4”, 
depending on size of monkeys. 
= BARS—2” to 3” on centers de- 


YPE 
*d 


PACI? 

nding size of monkeys. 

IRE MESH—%4” square between cages. 
YPE LOoOR—cement, smooth finish. 
NISH WALLS—ceramic tile. 
EMPERATURE, winter—it is very impor- 
nt to keep an even temperature of 75° F. 
LOOR HEATING—floor has to be kept at 
om temperature so it dries quickly. after 
ashing 

VENTILATION—the monkeys are very sus- 
eptible to all human diseases, especially to 


olds and pneumonia, therefore drafts must 
be avoided Entrance vestibules with re- 
volving doors are desirable. 

DRAINAGE—S” sewer line. 

EQUIPMEN T—trees, wooden bench, swing 
and rope, drinking fountain. 

KEEPER'S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and cage—3 ft. 6”. 

MOAT—as stated above monkeys are diffi- 
cult to keep outdoors in a northern climate, 
but certain species will stand it. Moats 
similar to the one sketched below (No. 1) 
are necessary, width depends on species. 


BIRD HOUSE 


Tropical birds are kept indoors, carnivorous 
birds can be kept in outdoor cages. The 
different species are segregated according to 
food and degree of sociability. 

SIZE OF CAGE—6 ft. x 10 ft., 18 ft. high. 
TYPE OF BARS—No. 8 Gauge Wire. 
SPACING OF BARS—% to 1” on centers. 
WIRE MESH—%4” square, %” for small 
birds. Where windows extend into the cage 
they have to be covered with wire mesh. 
TYPE OF FLOOR—cement covered with 
sand. 

FINISH OF WALLS—ceramic tile. 
TEMPERATURE—75° F, for tropical birds 
up to 80° F. 

FLOOR HEATING—floor has to be kept at 
room temperature. 

EQUIPMENT—trees, poles, in some cases 
hatching boxes. Running water in remov- 
able galvanized iron pans, the same type 
used for food. 

KEEPER’S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and cage—2 ft. 6”. 


HORNED ANIMALS 


ANIMALS housed—Buffalo, zebu, deer, ga- 
zelle, antelope, llama, etc., usually one male 
kept with four or five females. 

Came! and giraffe are housed under same 
conditions. 

SIZE OF CAGE—indoor 10 x 20 ft., outdoor 
20 x 40 ft. for large species, 15 x 20 ft. for 
small species. 

TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, 34” di- 
ameter, 3 to 4” on centers. 

HEIGHT OF FENCE—11 ft. for large spe- 
cies, 6 ft. for small species. 
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WIRE MESH—1” square between cages. 
TYPE OF FLOOR—indoor: cement, outdoor: 
dirt. 

FINISH OF WALLS—ceramic tile. 

SIZE OF DOOR—7 x 13 ft. for giraffe, 6 x 10 
ft. for larger species, 5 x 7 ft. for smalier 
species. 

TEMPERATURE—alil horned animals can be 
acclimated to northern temperature. Giraffe 
and camel require 65° F. in the winter. 
WADING POOL—6 x 10 ft., 3 ft. deep. 
DRAINAGE—6” drain pipe. 
EQUIPMENT—galvanized iron removable 
food trough, drinking fountain 1 x 2 ft., 12” 
deep. 

KEEPER’S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and cage—3 ft. 6”. 

MOAT—6 to 8 ft. deep, 15 ft. wide, filled 
with water, water level to be 5 ft. below 
level where spectator stands (see sketch 3). 


BEAR DEN 


The same arrangement for Brown Bear as 
for Polar Bear. They are kept in the open 
throughout the year. Sloping ground is pref- 
erable where rocks can be arranged natur- 
ally. 

SIZE OF AREA (approximate)—20 x 50 ft. 
for four or five animals. 

SIZE OF SHELTER—7 x 8 ft., 5 ft. high. 
TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, %” dia- 
meter. 

SPACING OF BARS—2” on centers. 
HEIGHT OF BARS—8 ft. the top of the 
bars are curved inward extending 2 ft. and 
are sharply pointed. 

POOL—for Brown Bear, 6 x 10 ft., 6 ft. 
deep; for Polar Bear, 12 x 20 ft., 9 ft. deep, 
steps leading into the water. 
DRAINAGE—10” drain pipe 

EQUIPMEN T—+tree trunks, rocks. 

MOAT—9 ft. deep, 12 ft. wide. Water level 
to be 5 ft. below level where spectator 
Stands. (See sketch 3.) 


ELEPHANT HOUSE 


As a rule only female elephants are kept in 
zoos since bulls are harder to handle. 

SIZE OF CAGE—18 x 20 ft. for one, height 
20 ft. 

AREA OF RUN—approximately 3,000 sq. ft. 
for one or two. 

TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, 3” dia- 
meter, 12 ft. high. Steel of the same type 
as for railroad rails has to be used for cages 
for bull elephants. 

SPACING OF BARS—18” on centers. 

TYPE OF FLOOR—indoor: cement,’ outdoor: 
sand. 

FINISH OF WALLS—ceramic tile. 

SIZE OF DOOR—7 ft. wide, 13 ft. high. 
TEMPERATU RE—winter: 70 to 75° F. 
WADING POOL—I15 x 40 ft., 4 ft. deep, 
stepped up ramp. 

DRAINAGE—8” soil pipe. 
EQUIPMENT—water trough 2 x 2 ft., 2 ft. 
deep. 

KEEPER’S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and cage—3 ft. 6”. 

MOAT—l10 ft. deep, 10 ft. wide, kept dry. 
(See sketch 2.) 





SMALL ANIMALS 


Fox, raccoon, porcupine, opossum, etc. 
SIZE OF CAGE—indoor, 6 x 10 ft., outdoor, 
10 x 10 ft., height 6 ft. 

TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, 
diameter, 2” on centers. 

WIRE MESH—\%%” square between cages. 
TYPE OF FLOOR—indoor and outdoor: ce. 
ment, 

SIZE OF DOOR—@ x 3 ft. 

FLOOR HEATING—fioor has to be kept at 
room temperature, so it dries quickly after 
washing. 

DRAINAGE—S” drain pipe. 
EQUIPMENT—wooden bench, drinking 
fountain, removable food troughs. 
KEEPER'S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and cage—3 ft. 6”. 


% ft 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 


The cage can be located in elephant house. 
SIZE OF CAGE—I15 x 20 ft. 

AREA OF RUN—18 x 20 ft. 

TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, 2” dia- 
meter 6 ft. high. 

SPACING OF BARS—12” on centers. 

TYPE OF FLOOR—indoor: cement, outdoor: 
sand. 

SIZE OF DOOR—5 ft. wide, 6 ft. high. 
TEMPERATURE—70 to 75° F. 

POOL—l12 x 18 ft., 6 ft. deep, 25° ramp. 
This pool can take up most of the area of 
the indoor cage. 

KEEPER’S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and cage—3 ft. 6”. 

MOAT—I15 ft. wide, 8 ft. deep, water level 
to be 5 ft. below level where spectator 
Stands. (See sketch 3.) 


ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES 


SIZE OF CAGE—indoor: 12 x 25 ft., outdoor: 
30 x 30 ft. for ten to fifteen animals, depend- 
ing on size. 

TYPE OF BARS—cold rolled steel, 4%” dia- 
meter, 1” on centers, 4 ft. high. 

TYPE OF FLOOR—indoor: cement, outdoor: 
sand. 

SIZE OF DOOR—3 x 4 ft. 
TEMPERATURE—winter, 80° F. 

POOL—4 x 10 ft., 3 ft. deep. One for out- 
decor, one for indoor. 

DRAINAGE—5” drain pipe. 


SEA LION POOL 


Sea Lions stand a moderate climate better 
than Seals, which are used to the colder 
climate of Labrador. Both kinds can live 
in fresh water as well as in salt water. 
They are kept outdoors throughout the year. 
POOL—40 x 50 ft. for six to twelve animals, 
7 to 8 ft. deep, steps leading into the water. 
All stone or concrete edges should be 
rounded off. 

DRAINAGE—10” drain pipe for a pool of 
above size. 

SHELTER—10 x 10 ft., 5 ft. deep. 

TYPE OF FENCE—cold rolled steel, %4” dia- 
meter, 4 ft. high, 3” on centers. 
KEEPER’S WALK—Distance between spec- 
tator and fence, 3 ft., 6”. 
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TVA’S YARDSTICK FOR HOUSING 


... is a cinder-block house costing from $2,325 for one story and {. 
rooms to $3,150 for two stories and five rooms. 
frame houses, electrically heated and plywood paneled, are altern:i¢ 


at Norris, Tennessee. 


by EARLE S. DRAPER* 


Here today and gone tomorrow is the life cycle of the 
average construction camp. The wreckers appear almost 
before the last builder is out of sight. This means waste, 
usually unavoidable, but waste nevertheless. At Norris, 
Tennessee (named like the dam it serves for the insurgent 
Senator from Nebraska), the circumstances seemed favor- 
able to the establishment of a permanent town. The proba- 
bility of the development of small local industries and craft 
shops; the need of housing facilities for the various forces 
engaged in reservoir protective work, such as forestry and 
erosion control; the operation, maintenance and adminis- 
tration of plants and properties in the reservoir area, and 
other TVA activities, together with the probability that 
the Norris area will develop as a tourist and convention 
center — all establish a need for a continuing, modern 
home community after the completion of the dam. 

The building of Norris was a progressive development in 
more ways than one. All through the construction period 
plans and methods were constantly being revised and de- 
veloped with the aim of producing better and cheaper 
houses. The fact that Norris was built during a period of 
rising construction costs helped to stimulate the search for 
cheaper methods. Thus, Norris was built in three stages, 
each representing a somewhat different approach to the 
low cost housing problem. 

The first group of 151 houses at Norris were built from 
about a dozen basic types of plans ranging in size from two 
to six rooms, all of them of frame construction, though 
many are brick veneered and all are completely electrified. 
The second group consists of 80 cinder block houses of un- 
usual construction which will be described later. The third 
group is based on three types of four-room houses of frame, 
cinder-block, and stone construction. In addition to these, 
ten duplex and five four-to-eight-family apartment houses 
were built and some two dozen farm houses on TVA prop- 
erty were modernized and repaired. 

Before starting any building plans, the local conditions 
and customs were explored by members of the TVA archi- 
tectural staff. Photographs and studies were made of the 
characteristic houses of the region. And the people — par- 
ticularly the womenfolk — were interviewed and con- 
sulted in order to determine the functional relationship be- 
tween the house and the local mode of living. 

Prior to completion of the new TVA “freeway,” one 
of the early problems at Norris was the transportation of 
building materials. Lying in a rather remote section away 
from paved highways, it was necessary to weigh the bulk as 
well as the fitness of the various materials to be used in the 
houses. This is one reason for the use of lighter materials 
than plaster for interior wall finish, and also for the use of 
brick veneer walls rather than solid ones. Other reasons 
were the slow drying out of plaster and the relatively deep 
space for wall insulation between the wooden studs. 
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Brick veneer |; 





TVA houses are intended to supply neither thrills ny 
frills. They are straightforward, simple designs, well suit, 
to the locality and the people — inexpensive to build, eay 
to maintain and comfortable to live in. Trim, for jy. 
stance, is sparingly used. In the design of entrances, may 
tels and so on, only stock moldings are employed, and th 
results obtained have been surprisingly distinctive ap/ 
good looking. Halls are reduced to a minimum through; 
careful relationship of rooms. The rooms are not large, by 
in many cases are supplemented by porches which adi 
space inexpensively. Generous windows and expansiv 
views prevent any feeling of cramped quarters. Most atti« 
are made accessible by means of stairs, which though nar. 
row, make the attics far more useful than if only ceiling 
scuttles were provided, as in most low cost houses. 

Basements were eliminated from TVA houses. Electric 
heat makes space for a central heating plant and fuel 
storage unnecessary. Furthermore, the Valley people do 
not consider them important or even desirable. Becaus 
foundations in this climate need not extend more than 18 
in. below grade, an appreciable saving results from the 
omission of basements. The fact that, according to fire 
underwriters’ records, basements are the most frequent 
source of fires in dwelling houses also was considered. 

The actual costs of TVA fully electrified houses at Norris 
range from $3,836 for a three-room brick-veneer hous 
to $7,212 for a six-room house. The cinder-block houses 
range from $2,325 for a four-room, one-story house, to 
$3,150 fora five-room, two-story one. In the last group of 
49 one-story, four-room houses built at Norris, costs range 
from $2,675 to $3,000.** These costs include all con- 
struction overhead and water and sewer connections to 
street mains. 

Rents at Norris range from $12 per family per month for 
a duplex type house to an average of $30.38 for the fully 
electrified houses of the first group. This rental is based on 
a 7 per cent gross return on the cost of the town after de- 
ducting the equivalent cost of a construction camp. 

After the construction of the dam it is expected that 
lease-holds for commercial and industrial purposes will 
pay a large share of the taxes and administrative expense 
at Norris, so that the houses will pay only their normal 
share of this burden. Sir Raymond Unwin, for instance, 
says that the residential section of a well-balanced com- 
munity should pay about one-third of the total taxes. 


*Director, Division of Land Planning and Housing, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Charles Barber and Roland A. Wank were the 


architects in charge of all houses. 


**The above figures involve a number of unusual factors not normal in 
the construction of houses. Final allocation of costs on Norris Dam are 
yet to be determined! Reducing the construction schedule on the Dam 
from four years to two increased the difficulties of delivering materials, 
already accentuated by a ten-mile material haul from the nearest rail!:cad. 
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In spite of electricity TVA houses remain traditional. This design with wide front porch and sloping roof 
is typical of early houses in the region. Handsplit shingles replace traditional logs in the walls but the 
making of these shingles is a traditional occupation in the Valley. 


SHINGLE ROOF 


SECOND FLOOR 


UNEXCAY, UNEXCAY, 


GROUND FLOOR 
» «£4 


SCALE IN FEET 


A six-room, two-story house with the plain posts and heavy railing of the porch a distinctly local touch. 
The whitewashed brickwork reaches to the second story level. Upper walls of clapboard, painted to 
continue the whitewashed effect. Roof of split shingles. Due to slope only part of the first floor area 
has been utilized except for storage purposes. 


A typical room in a TVA house has an 
oak floor; a wide plank wainscot extending 
up to the window sill line, and plyboard 
panels above that point. Ceilings are of 
insulation type fiber board—all finished 
“natural.” This room treatment forms an 
effective but unobtrusive background for 
almost any type of furniture and com- 
pletely eliminates the bareness and cheap- 
ness so often associated with the interiors 
of inexpensive houses. 

Any architect who has given his profane 
vocabulary a work-out while arranging wall 
board panels so that the finished sur- 
face will not look like a mesalliance between 
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a jig-saw puzzle and a garden trellis, will 
recognize that by using this material as at 
Norris it is easy to confine the joints to 
room corners and the edges of openings 
where they are rendered unobtrusive. 

The sinks used in TVA houses are of the 
combination type with sink and laundry 
tub in one unit. Space nearby is provided 
for the storage of an electric washer. With 
an electric washer, the kitchen becomes a 
logical and convenient place for washing 
clothes, and the deep tub is always handy 
for washing and preparing vegetables, 
rinsing out a few pieces of clothing, etc. 

Although expert advisers and consultants 
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were called in to aid in the layout of kite! 
ens, no attempt was made to devise 4 
‘““standard”’ or “‘scientific’’ or 
kitchen applicable to all houses. If any- 
thing, these kitchens emphasize the fac 
that people living in the same environmen! 
do not necessarily all think alike, live alik 
eat alike, nor accomplish their work throug 
following the same exact methods of pre 
cedure. 

This doesn’t mean that TVA houses ar 
designed without attention to any rule 
whatever. Certain definite princip!:s ‘ 
house planning have universal applicatio! 
in creating convenient, comfortable, sam! 
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ris, Tenn., stands on a high rugged plateau with sites varying from level ground to steeply sloping 
sides. Outcrops of stone and heavy wooded areas are frequent. This house takes typical advantage 
ts site. The warm toned brickwork is laid slightly unevenly to add texture to the surface. 









SCALE WW FEET 
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hmon brick walls in slightly varied shades of red and slate roof with irregular edges. The long 
ened porch at the end is carried under the main roof, simplifying construction and adding to 
house’s apparent length. The porch may be used for sleeping or dining purposes. 
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ary living conditions for anybody and the functions which are considered im- ‘TVA houses. When the CWA asked Knox 


verybody. portant in the design of TVA houses. County farm people what repairs and im- 
| For instance, there is a lesson for us in In the grouping of kitchen equipment in provements would be desirable if $500 were 
ie startling increase since the war of in- these houses, a few well-established princi- available, 24 per cent of them listed 


st f ws quan > ° ‘os ae ° . ° ° 
Hust’ s capacity to produce. Much of this ples have been adopted. In general, the porches and this in a region where it 
nereased capacity is due to the time and — sink together with its built-in wall-cases seems that almost every house already has 
lotion studies of the production engineer for the storage of dishes, utensils, packaged a porch. But porches here are almost as 


ather than to new or improved plant foods, etc., is considered as the work-center. useful as rooms, so TVA house plans usually 
(uty ent. At one side at right-angles to the sink, if contain at least one porch arranged in such 
I -refore, time and step saving methods practicable—is the food pantry and re- a manner that it may serve various pur- 
bre enployed in laying out TVA kitchens. frigerator: while on the other side is the poses — either living, eating, or sleeping: 
| le sequence of work, the relationship of — electric range. In narrow kitchens, all or a as the need may arise. 
i) nent, the height and depth of work portion of these items are placed along the The porches are screened and may easily 
ify os, the convenient and adequate stor- _ inner wall opposite the sink. be glazed or enclosed with some form of 
se. ‘ood and utensils; these are a few of Porches are also important features of glass substitute in winter, if desired. In 
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This brick house is a 


axis) to the screened porch at the rear. 


An adaptation in local stone found on the site of the Southern “dog trot” house with a covered gallery cut 
This extends to a porch. The protected walls of the 


through the house for circulation of air. 


ar : 
- rer tas 


ae =. 


of boards-and-battens painted white. Bedroom has windows on three sides. 


some cases a small compartment is parti- 
tioned off on rear porches to serve as a laun- 
dry, 
washer, 

The sinks 
either on an outside 
neath a window, or against an inner wall 
with a window at one end, at right angles to 
it. This provides for the two schools of opin- 


providing space for set-tubs, electric 
soiled clothes closet, ete. 
TVA kitchens are placed 


wall immediately be- 


ion as to the best location for a sink, some 
women maintaining that a sink against an 
inner wall provides full utilization of wall 
space for built-in cabinets and reduces fa- 
tigue due to the glare from a window facing 
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TVA rates, 


a sink; 
to be able to glance outdoors from time to 
time, merely by raising the eyes, makes 
work at the sink seem less monotonous and 
tiring, and that in summer it seems to offer 
a cooler place to work. 

As a group, the permanent TVA houses 


but many other women insist that 


have perhaps been more thoroughly in- 
sulated than have any other low cost dwell- 
ings in this country or abroad. Electric 
heat, even in a moderate climate and at low 
cannot be wasted or dissipated 
if electric bills are to be kept within limits 
that are reasonable for wage-earners to pay. 
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variant of the “dog trot” house below. The open gallery here has been closed but 
through circulation may be achieved by leaving the front door open and opening the door (on the center 
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Therefore, with the exception of the ciné 
block houses to be discussed later — all & 
terior walls and all ceilings immediately 
low roof spaces are insulated with mine 
wool. This addition to the insulati 
board used for ceilings and, in some ca% 
for lining attics. First story wooden {los 
are insulated with aluminum foil veel 
the joists. 

‘Temperature tests run last summer !! 
number of houses showed that the cifit 
in temperatures were neglig!)l: 
tween insulated attics or upper rooms 4 
those below. 
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sa alindel lhe ceilings of TVA houses are low 
all ce @Yeraging about 7 ft. 4 in. — but the heads 


iately be of the windows are placed close to the ceil- 
» mines "gs, thus insuring thorough air drainage 
nsulatiaam ‘TOI the upper portion of the rooms. The 
me case lgh-set windows also provide useful wall 


] 


len floonag SPace for furniture beneath the sills. The 
h ‘ow ceilings not only cut down construction 


het well 
costs, but make the rooms appear large, 
——* wh le making the houses easier to heat. 
. ait ‘any evidences of mingling the old with 
J. eft “he new are found in TVA houses, both in- 
oms a sid and out. For instance, the open, wood- 


bu ning fireplace — that oldest survivor of 
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der block house with metal roof painted to match. These houses were the cheapest TVA built. The 
erior walls are of 6 and 8 in. thick cinder concrete blocks with 3 in. thick interior walls except that 
ond story partitions (see below) are of V-joint shiplap, laid in a double layer. 


he majority of TVA houses have low ceilings (7 ft. 4 in.) and high set windows. This gives the illusion 
larger rooms and also provides space for furniture against the wall area beneath the window. In these 
uses cement paint is applied directly to the cinder-block surfaces, interior and exterior. 





house heating devices — is often found in 
the same room with a built-in electric heater 
of the latest type. And these modern, insu- 
lated, steel-casemented houses are in most 
cases roofed with wooden shingles, rived 
by hand in the ancient manner. 

These seeming paradoxes, however, rep- 
resent a facing of reality rather than con- 
cessions to tradition or a romantic gesture 
toward picturesqueness. The fireplaces ac- 
tually supplement the electric heaters, and 
the split shingles — as thick as boards 
offer considerable insulative value; both 
reduce electric heating bills. 
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Too, an extensive CWA survey of Knox 
County, Tenn., shows that more than 70 
per cent of the rural houses of the region 
have fireplaces. The making of hand-split 
shingles is a traditional rural occupation 
among many people of the Valley, and the 
opportunity to stimulate local employment 
was one not to be overlooked. 

In this section, as in many other parts of 
the country, termites offer a constant threat 
to the durability of any wood-framed build- 
ing unless thorough precautions are taken 
against such damage. Therefore, all 
TVA buildings—including the semi-per- 
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Board and batten house with entrance into living room, and bedroom with triple exposure at right. 
All wooden framework is kept at least a foot above ground because of termites. Screened foundation 
vents provide air circulation in the space between ground and floor. No TVA house has a basement. 
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This house built of shingle has the same plan as the house above with the exception of a higher ven- 
tilated attic. The differences in building materials and in the treatment of the porch are typical of oh 
TVA’s efforts to prevent monotony of design in their settlement. ight 
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manent construction camps — are built to 
resist termites. All wooden framework is 
kept at least a foot above the ground sur- 
face. Screened foundation vents provide air 
circulation in the space between ground and 
floors, and overhanging sheet-metal shields 
are built into all junctions between founda- 
tions and woodwork so that a continuous 
termite barrier is formed around the entire 
building — including the piers and posts. 
The group of 80 cinder-block houses at 
Norris is perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution that TVA has made to low-cost 
housing. They are simple and easy to build, 


good-looking, unusually durable, sanitary 

in short, they offer clean, comfortable, 
homelike housing accommodations at very 
moderate cost. 

In this group the exterior walls are of 6 
and 8 in. thick cinder concrete blocks, with 
3 in. thick interior walls of the same ma- 
terial, except that second-story partitions 
are of V-joint shiplap, laid in a double layer. 
The floors are of precast concrete joist and 
slab construction and the roofs are of sheet 
metal. The insulative and fire-resistant 
qualities of cinder concrete are well known, 
and the roofs of these houses are thoroughly 
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insulated with a 2-inch layer of mineral wo 
between the ceiling joists. The wall finis 
of the houses of this group is simplicity tt 
self. Cement paint applied directly to tli 
cinder-block surfaces of the houses—int 
rior as well as exterior—produces a finis 
that is inexpensive, durable, attractive an 
easy to keep clean and sanitary. Interie 
trim is narrow, and the woodwork is staine 
natural. The metal roofs are painted t 
harmonize with the surroundings. 
Considerable study was given to the 1 
provement of the shape of cinder-b!ocks: 
In order to speed up laying and to reduce 
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Je board and batten construction with rough siding used for the gables. A screened porch at the rear 
» be used for dining or sleeping. An unusually successful plan with access from the small hall to 
ry room including the bathroom. Each three rooms of the house has exposure on three sides. 
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his house which is almost identical with the one above is another example of TVA’s efforts to break 
onotony. Here the front porch was cut off in order to save the tree standing by the entrance. This 
ight change gives the house an entirely different character. 


the percentage of joints, a large size—12 x 
24 in. face—block was tried out. But it was 
found that masons handling this over-size 
block soon became tired and the loss in 
elhiciency offset the other advantages, so the 
large block was discarded in favor of the 
standard 8 x 16 in. size. A real improvement 
was effected, however, in eliminating solid 
th rough joints which cause much leakage 
in block walls. This improvement is ef- 
fected by forming a deep indentation— 
aout two inches — at one end of the block, 
leaving the other end flat. The projecting 
higs at the indented end are placed against 
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the flat end of the next block in the course, 
thus forming an air space. By breaking off 
a lug, a 2 in. deep offset is provided as a 
wind and water break around openings in 
the wall. 

In some TVA low-cost houses, partitions 
have been made of two layers of matched 
boards with beaded joints— on one side a 
horizontal layer, the other vertical. An- 
other space-saver is the use of copper- 
bearing wrought iron pipe, with threaded 
connections, for soil vents, thus largely 
eliminating the need for thick partitions. 

There is a real need for the development 


of a foolproof ‘fully automatic humidifier 
for use in connection with electric heaters. 
In several Norris houses the toilet float was 
connected to the evaporating pan by means 
of small diameter copper tubing. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in the selection of lighting fixtures for the 
first houses. Commercial fixtures for the 
lighting of stores and offices without glare 
were available, but these were hardly suit- 
able for homes, so a number of fixtures were 
specially designed and made by hand at low 
cost in one of the colleges in the mountains 
of North Carolina. 








A typical living room showing the screened porch to the rear. The advantage of the high set 
window is clearly expressed by the couch comfortably placed beneath it. 





The fireplace has been retained. This is not merely a gesture toward tradition but actually 
supplements the electric heaters, thereby cutting electricity costs, an important consideration. 
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In general, the sink with its built-in cabinets for dishes, packaged foods, etc., is considered 
the work center. The electric stove is set to one side of the window to avoid glare. 
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Hotel Torni, Helsingfors. 
Architects: Jung & Jung. 


The tower system of hotel building, deservedly 
popular all the world over, is doubly advantage- 
ous in a city between the forests and the sea. 





Located in the sparsely peopled region of forests 
car Oulu on the Bothnian Bay, the 0. ¥Y. Toppila 
Ulphate Pulp Mills stand ouf as a monument fo 
aterprise in the Far North. 


irchitect: Alwar Aalto. 








A coéperative flour mill and silo for sifted grain 
at Viipuri. 


Architects: Valde Aulanke & Erkki Huttunen. 
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in Finland, where the relative scarcity of older 
architectural features has facilitated the triumph 
of functional solutions over decorative work, 
a harmonious effect is largely attained, in indu- 
Strial architecture in particular, by siinple means, 
generous outlines, and an apt ufilization of the 
surface influence of materials. The suggestive- 
ness of these immense towers of poured concrete 
cannot be iqnored. 








Observe the trolley-course, through the building, 
from siffing-towers to trucks. 











The main street-front is across the top of the 
clisnqgresnam. 








ltself resembling a gigantic liner with a wealth 
of decks and funnels, this imposing edifice occu- 
pies a commanding position in the city harbor. 
in a land of long winters, the storage of flour 
is a matter of national moment. 











The Lalluka Artists’ Home, Helsingfors. 
Architect: Gésta Juslén. 


In the short days of the northern winter, if is 
up to Finnish artists to get what light they can. 
This window merging in a skylight seems a parti- 
cularly happy solution. 











Whether employed as a studio or as a living- 
room, this apartment can claim both wsthetic 
and utilitarian assets. The half exposed stair- 
case, continued downwards on the right, needs 
no apology for passing through the premises. 











Day-room in the Paimio Sanatorium for Con- 
sumptives. 


Architect: Alwar Aalto 


Thanks fo an exemplary heating-system and mi- 
nufe precision in regard to the closure of the 
giqantic windows, all available sunshine can be 
exploited without tmpairing the warinth of the 
premises when the snow is thick outside. The 
concertina screen of flexible material shuts off 
light and sound if need be. The atmosphere of 
clinical cleanliness is enhanced by both archi- 
fecture and furnishings. 





concrete fortress of health in the heart of 
he forests, the ideal cure-house for a greater 
umber of patients. 













External View of the Mortuary 
Chapel at Parainen. 


Architect: Erik Bryggman. 










Severely unassuming in its 
lack of any attempt at acs: 
ment, there is pathos and | 
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SHE in the aspect of this pure 
FTE structure, whose simplici | 
aH Strikingly typical of the p= | 
Bat five faith of a northern pe |: 





unused to camouflage the 
necessity of death. 








| hin, the effect of a single window, shedding 
light upon the bier, is poignantly symbolic. 








Bath House, near Helsingfors. 
Architect: Oiva Kallio. 


| Lumber is even now Finland’s main building 
| material for rural purposes. There is something 
eXfraordinarily appealing about this log-cabin 
with its thatch of grass and flowers. Many fea- 
tures of the old peasant house are here preserved. 





















EVEN THE BASE OF THE OLD-WORLD STOVE IS 
FASHIONED OF WOOD, AS IS THE ENTIRE INTERIOR 
OF THIS “SHIPSHAPE” CABIN 





THE BATH-HOUSE IS A 
CUSTOMARY APPENDAGE 
TO THE TYPICAL FINNISH 
FARM. THE PREFERENCE 
FOR INDOOR BATHING IN 
A LAND OF LAKES MAY BE 
EXPLAINED CLIMATIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 


IDYLLIC PATIO OF THE VILLA OIVALA 





SECTION, 
SHOWING THE POSITION OF 
THE BATHER. THIS METHOD OF 
BATHING IS CENTURIES OLD 





CONPOSED AND ARRANGED IN 






Architects: Valde Aulanke & Erkki Huttunen. 
Coéperative store building at Terijoki, a small 
seaboard town close to the Russian frontier. 
The coéperatives are the backbone of retail 
business in Finland, as they are in Scandinavia. 
in the place of half a dozen more or less pri- 
mifive stores, many a Finnish village boasts only 
its coéperative, which, however, is almost with- 
out exeption neat, handsome, and progressive. 
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HOTEL TORNI, HELSINGFORS JUNG & JUNG, ARCHITECTS 
TOPPILA SULPHATE PULP MILLS NEAR OULU ALVAR AALTO, ARCHITECT 
FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN SILO AT VIIPURI VALDE AULANKO & ERKKI HUTTUNEN, ARCHITECTS 
THE LALLUKA ARTISTS’ HOME, HELSINGFORS GOSTA JUSLEN, ARCHITECT 
SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES AT PAIMIO ALVAR AALTO, ARCHITECT 
THE MORTUARY CHAPEL AT PARAINEN ERIK BRYGGMAN, ARCHITECT 
BATH HOUSE OIVALA NEAR HELSINGFORS OIVA KALLIO, ARCHITECT 


COOPERATIVE STORE BUILDING AT TERIJOKI / VALDE AULANKO & ERKKI HUTTUNEN, ARCHITECTS 
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ERNEST BORN, ARCHITECT Photos, Wether Born 


= created the need for smartly designed bars for the sale of drinks, and 
shops for the sale of wines and liquors. Hotel men and restaurateurs, wherever 
the law allowed, began building bars and new dining rooms or redecorating or 
remodeling old ones. In the last two years, they and the architects and designers 
they employed, achieved considerable success in the solution of the new bar as 
a design problem. But shops and stores for the retailing of liquor have seen little 
progress in decoration, design or architectural treatment. The simple formula of 
lots of shelves, lots of light, a cash register and a counter was considered sufficient. 
When the young firm of Bates and Schoonmaker opened its Manhattan offices, 
however, it demanded a less simple and superficial treatment. Fundamentally 
the architect’s problem lay in the organization of a greatly restricted area and 
in the creation of an appropriate background for modern merchandising of a very 
special type. 
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PERSPECTIVE PLAN OF OUTER 
OFFICE AND WAITING ROOM 
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PERSPECTIVE PLAN OF PRIVATE OFFIC 


SEE PLAN AND DETAILS ON PAGE 194 


The elimination of all non-essentiak 
a color scheme of stark simplicity (fo 
color throughout, see technical noté 
p. 194) and a pleasing sense of spacg 
achieved in spite of an actually sms 
area, result in an atmosphere at happ} 
rariance with the jittery confusion 4 
42nd Street just below. Contrasting witl 
the dark wood paneling and heavy) 
clumsy furnishings of the traditiona 
wine selling and tasting establishment 
these rooms are in sympathetic accor 
with the clean unaffected principles and 
constitution of the wares sold. 
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position, so that the wine touches the cork.” This d 
tes —— v4 rth accounts for the fact that no wines are on open displays 
selling room. A small group of wines under immediatt 
cussion is removed from the storage bins behind the 
aluminum doors and stood on the middle level. As t# 
lection is narrowed down to one or two or more wines,! 
bottles are isolated from the others, placed on the lowe 
and a conclusion reached by the customer with a minim 
confusion. With several hundred different wines in sto@ 
obviously necessary to simplify selection by concent 
attention on one wine group at a time. A compact refrig 
which in a half hour can chill to the lowest temperatur 
required fits conveniently under the drainboard of a 


metal sink. A glass cabinet (removable) fits betwee 
PERSPECTIVE PLAN 


hs vennhe aaa sliding door and the sink trap. 


The viticultural maps are a necessary part of tle 
equipment. Glasses appropriate for the serving of each 
may be placed on the top shelf in a position relative ! 
wine on the shelf below. 
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THE TASTING CORNEE 


Here is where the serious business of tasting takes place after preliminary discussion 
at the “‘bar”’ at the opposite side of the room. Naturally not every purchase is pre- 
tasted. In the case of rare or costly wines a day is usually set when a group of inter- 
ested prospective customers may attend the tasting of a particular wine. Also in some 
cases a light luncheon or certain special foods in conjunction with certain special 
wines are served at the small table shown above. Ordinarily, however, the method 
shown at the right is employed. 

Trade periodicals and a small wine library are shelved above the leather seat. 
Their bright colored bindings and the gay colors of the wine maps are the only notes 
of positive color in the room, a legitimate dramatization which forces attention on the 
bottle under consideration. The use of the cushioned seat to help create a sense of 
leisure was not accidental. Whisky may be gulped on the run but not wine. 
Although Bates and Schoonmaker operate under a wholesale license, this merely 
means that all wines must be delivered, and does not restrict the sale of small quan- 
tities or single bottles. The selling technique employed is based more upon retail sales, 
rather than large wholesale orders, and the intimate and personal nature of the 
offices is a direct reflection of this policy. 
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STORAGE - ONE PART 
PIGEON-HOLES, OTHER — 
PART FOR WINE BOXES 


BOTTOM OF WINE BOX 
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OFFICE DESK 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


WHEN PULLED OUT — 
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The plan required that there be three defi- 
nite parts: 1. A space for two girls, secre- 
tary and stenographer, which space would 
also act as an entry and waiting room. This 
Space must have outside light for the work- 
ers. 2. A private office for Messrs. Bates and 
Schoonmaker, to accommodate two clients, 
must be directly accessible to entry and sec- 
retary and also the Tasting Rooms. 3. A gen- 
eral sales space and tasting area. This 
should be accessible to the entry and the 
private office. 

COST—About $1,650 including furnishings. 
DEMOLISHING—and removing about 400 
sq. ft. of 5” tile wall, removing radiator en- 
closure, lighting fixtures, all cornices, mold- 
ings, base boards and projections. 

NEW WORK— 

WALLS—construction of approximately 550 
sq. ft. 3” gypsum block wall plastered on 
both sides, patching walls and otherwise 
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making all walls smooth, patching after all 
electrical work. 3” run cement base, on new 
and old walls. 

DOORS—fiush metal trim and bucks of 
smooth hospital type. Doors, flush white 
pine, built by carpenter with 4” plywood 
on stock-mill door (about one-third cost reg- 
ular flush door). 

RADIATOR ENCLOSURE—top of 14%” white 
pine varnished (Valspar) with %” alumi- 
num strips, see detail—radiator and recess 
painted flat black. 

SEATS, WARDROBE, DESK TOPS—white 
pine, Valsparred. 

VENETIAN BLINDS (Watson Mfg. Co.)— 
natural wood, Valsparred, black ribbons. 
STEEL FILES (National)—black, chromium 
hardware. 


FLOOR—covered with terra cotta color 
linoleum, waxed. All floors same color. 
ILLUMINATION—all indirect by built-in 


strip lighting, except in private office, where 
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a special fixture in satin chromium was 
used (Egli Co., who also made the tabie 
lamps). 


CHAIRS—satin finished chromium, black 
lacquered wood parts, leather upholstery ir 
natural color leather—ali by Thonet 
Brothers. Seat cushions also by Thonet. 
PAINTING—ceilings, all in sunflex, pure 
white except in entry which is lemon yellow. 
Wallis all stippled oyster white. Base paint 
to match floor. 

HARDWARE-—stock, satin chromium fin- 
ished. All new doors equipped with drop- 
flush handles because of compactness and 
to avoid traffic bumps. Ordinarily these door 
handles would be criticized as impractical, 
but after a few months of use no objection 
has arisen. 

PLUMBING—including sink and faucet and 
all work and materials. INCO C-2048!. sink 
and non-suction trap. 
REFRIGERATION—Norge Model S-31 
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LIKOR PAVILLONEN, copgenn, 


All photos, Jonals Co 


Built over a decade ago, the Heering Liquor Pavilion in Copenhagen has a freshness of design and that rare qual- 
ity of style which continues to deceive visitors into thinking that it is one of the newest buildings in the city. While 
obviously “modern” in the sense that it has no recognizable precedents, it nevertheless has the strong individuality 
which is characteristic of Scandinavian work and is one of its greatest charms. The architect, Helweg-Moller, long 
known as one of Denmark’s most gifted architects, not only designed the building, but did all of its accessor 
such as the furniture and the very successful lighting fixtures. The pavilion is of white stucco with a gray mar! 
base; its windows, with black metal frames and silver-painted grilles, can be raised into wall pockets, ther 
opening the pavilion almost completely. The interesting concave shape was not arrived at for esthetic reasons, 
though it looks very well, but was used to save an old tree on the property. The murals were designed to prese 
the integrity of the plain wall surfaces, and illustrate the products that go into the manufacture of Heering’s liqu« 


they were painted by the Danish sculptor and ceramic artist, Jais Nielsen. 





WARK, HELWEG-MOLLER. ARCHITECT 
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EMPIRE HOTEL, NEW Yor 











The long clean lines of this new bar in the Empire Hotel in New York have been given emphasis by the 
refreshing simplicity of the room. The bar face, with its covering of bright orange fabrikoid sets the color 
note, echoed in the lighter portions of the linoleum floor. Both the footrail and bar edge are of brass, and 
bar top is mahogany. The back bar is white fabrikoid on which designs in strips of chromium-plated metal, 
conceived and executed by Ted Weidhaus, have been applied. The portholes and grilles which form part 
of this decorative scheme are used for air conditioning. The main lighting fixture consists of three sepa 
rate tiers of glass which run the length of the bar; lights are concealed in a pocket in the ceiling. The 
upholstery of benches and chairs is a green-blue fabrikoid, and the yellow walls with a black base com 


plete the color scheme of the room. 
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BARS °¢ FORT HAYES HOTEL, COLUMBUS. OHIO 
OMAN & LILLIENTHAL, ARCHITF;, 
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Phis new cocktail lounge is designed to serve food as well as liquor. In addition to the eh: 


and tables in the center of the room there are ten booths, each accommodating from eight ‘0 
twelve people, and equipped with special ventilation. Illumination is furnished by two ch 0- 
mium light troughs, each 60 feet in length. Other lighting, also indirect, is furnished by ne 


tubes. 
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© CAPRICE ROOM. HOTEL WEYLIN, NEW YORK 


ie lighting in this room dominates the decorative scheme. Behind the frosted glass plates are reflectors 
d concealed light troughs in which a series of bulbs of three colors are set. These are controlled from the 


chesira platform, and by means of switches and rheostats almost any color or light intensity may be ob- 


ne T . . *. . 
ined. The general color scheme is blue; the ceiling is a deep blue, the backgrounds of the murals are 


iriations of the same color. The mirrors. set on the columns, are dark blue with gold foil moldings. The 


Aur . ee ° ° . ° ° e 
iral ntings, depicting the various national dances, are in a number of colors which are picked up in the 


athe 


. 
holstery, carpets, and draperies. 


A. KIMBEL & SON 
DECORATORS 








eHOTEL TAFT TEA ROOM, NEW YORK 
MORRIS B. SANDERS, 
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Photos, Richaré 


ry. ; ; 
The successful use of two new products characterizes the new Tea Room in the Hotel Taft. Structural glass brick appears as the main mate 


rial in the soda fountain, employed in a manner which realizes some of its many decorative possibilities ; the use of mirrored backs gives grea! 
depth and brilliance to the blocks, and the ease of cleaning its surface is an added point in its favor. The new lumiline lamps which were 
brought out last winter form the chief light source of the room; their use in conjunction with the aluminum leaf-covered ceiling is Ve" 
effective. This type of lamp has been in common use in Europe for a number of years, both in straight and curved forms, and its introduction 
in the U. S. will undoubtedly result in a number of interesting developments in decorative lighting. An amusing series of murals by Wiliam 
Gropper, based on the Georgian period in England, cover the walls of the room. The gaily colored painting was done directly on the !ace 


wood walls. 
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y ERNST KAHN 


This is the second of two articles by Ernst Kahn who, in- 
i to this country by the National Association of Housing 
ficials, has been studying American housing in the light of 
is experience as former general manager of housing in 
rankfort, Germany. Last month, Mr. Kahn advocated in 
he Architectural Forum for the first time the abandonment 
direct Federal building and financing in favor of a unique 
terest subsidy plan for private enterprise. The plan is now 
ping considered by the Administration in Washington as an 
ternative to its present PW A policy. 

The interest subsidy plan is based on the principle that low 
nts in housing are based primarily on cheap money. There- 
ore. he proposed that the Government should make direct 
terest grants to approved builders to reduce the effective 
ortgage rates from the prevailing level to about 3 or 34 per 
nt. The complete plan is presented in the August, 1935 
sue, pp. 89-94. 


















N THE ardent discussion of how to approach the huge 
roblem of low cost housing there is just one rather impor- 
ant person who seldom is consulted: the future adminis- 
rator or manager of all the wonderful houses the reform- 
rs dream of. This omission may turn out to be the hole 
n the dike, for success or failure is vastly dependent on 
he way it is administered. 

In fact the real problem only starts when the architect 
eaves his job. The task of the administrator is difficult 
nd far-reaching because of a fundamental distinction 
between his function and the business of the ordinary 
property manager. Whereas it is up to an efficient man- 
ger to secure for his boss as high a return as possible, 
he manager of those new low cost housing developments 
ve all have in mind can never forget the noble aim of the 
‘hole rehousing movement they are supposed to serve. 
The outlay of many billions, partly out of the tax- 
payer's pocket, hardly would be justified, if rehousing 
were to confine itself to replacing old structures by new 
nes. Rehousing in a broader sense aims at producing a 
Sa ° generation, fundamentally happier and better than 
ie old one through the instrument of a home contrast- 
g the hopelessly insufficient, overcrowded, ill-planned 
} wellings of our days with shelter not only at lower rents, 
ves great BP ith more space, light, and amenities, but also by the 
ch were [P# ucouragement of a sound community life. 
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is very But a satisfactory conception alone of the management 
duction rob.em will scarcely guarantee success. Rehousing is 
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4E UPKEEP OF HOUSING 


in the U. S. is twice what it is in Europe. It need not be, 


own seven different methods of reduction. 


HOUSING IN THE WU. &. A. * FEC? 3 


1 he opinion of Frankfort’s onetime housing czar, who lays 


bound to fail unless based on sound business principles 
and unless the management is aware of the profound 
shortcomings in human nature. The tenant seldom is an 
angel; he has to be guided diplomatically, educated, some- 
times forced into the right way. 

Again and again one has to keep in mind that housing 
is no charitable institution. Unless the capital invested in 
housing can expect at least a moderate return, and un- 
less in the course of the years sufficient reserves are ac- 
cumulated, no housing scheme will work. No country is 
rich enough to establish and carry through a program 
large enough to meet its citizens’ housing needs, if not 
primarily calculated to be self-liquidating. 


U. S. Rents Based on Double 
The Return Required of Foreign Housing 


The calculation of rents varies widely in different coun- 
tries. No matter how ingenious he may be, a manager 
can alter certain items only with difficulty, if at all. Others 
vary widely with the efficiency of the individual admin- 
istrator. To illustrate both the chances and the limitations 
of reducing the expenses of low cost housing we may start 
safely with a somewhat crude comparison of European 
and American charges in housing. Such a compilation 
simultaneously may explain why rents in this country so 
vastly surpass those in Europe. It goes without saying 
that the instances given apply by no means to all actual 
developments. The table does not claim to offer any kind 
of “scientific” average. It just attempts to show the char- 
acteristic differences in dealing with low cost housing on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


RENT CALCULATING IN EUROPE AND U. 8S. (BASED ON TYPICAL CASES) 


o.&. Europe 
Interest and profit on invested capital 8. 5% 4% 
Depreciation on invested capital. . 2% 5% 
Repairs on invested capital. 1.5% 7% 
Management on invested capital 8% 4% 
Taxes on invested capital... ... 2% 2% 
Losses on vacancies on invested capital 7% 2% 
Losses on arrears on invested capital.. 8% 1% 


163% 79% 


Interest rates have started downward in this country, 
but similarly, European mortgage money is also cheaper 
for low cost housing (in England between three and three 
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and a half, in Germany not higher than three). So that 
generally speaking capital invested in real estate yields 
twice as high a return in this country as in Europe. Since 
the cost of building surpasses the European level by 100 
per cent, one easily understands the alarmingly high rents 


in the U.S. 


Inexpensive Construction the First 
Element in Low Rents 


Before exploring the possibilities of reduction in ex- 
penses we may observe that an administrator should use 
his influence to obtain as inexpensive construction as pos- 
sible without endangering the durability of the project, 
realizing that any additional capital expenditure involves 
additional charges for interest and depreciation. This 
seems to be one reason (out of many) why the future 
manager should be consulted as soon as the drafting of 
the future development starts. 

As to the current charges, there is comparatively little 
chance to cut down the interest rates prevailing in a coun- 
try. This is primarily a question of more efficient organi- 
zation of long term credit. It undoubtedly is beyond the 


power of an individual person to replace a say 8 per cent 
mortgage by a 4 per cent one as long as market conditions 
cause those high charges. Yet, this does not mean a com- 
plete impotence on the administrator’s part. In the first 
place, a mortgagee prefers to lend his money to an ef- 
ficiently managed property even if he must accept lower 
interest rates. The chance of bettering borrowing condi- 
tions will certainly improve if any form of government 
assistance is to be expected, and it is up to the adminis- 
trator to show the authorities how essential lower inter- 
ests are in housing the unprivileged. A difference of only 
1 per cent may enable him to lower the monthly rent per 
room by 80 cents (based on a price of $1,000 per room) . 
(Arcu. Forum, August, 1935, p. 94.) 


Depreciation Figured on a 60-year 
Instead of a 30-year Basis 


The table on p. 203 shows a striking contrast in calcu- 
lating depreciation on both sides of the Atlantic. European 
experts feel entitled to reserve not more than 14 per cent 
of the capital invested for depreciation, thus spreading 
the lifetime of the houses over a period of 60 years. There 
are cases where even a depreciation of 100 years is ap- 
proved by the authorities (Germany). Frequently the 
depreciation only is based on the actual cost of structure 

thus leaving aside the cost of the land. In America one 
usually calculates rather above than below 2 per cent on 
the entire cost (including land). 
This difference in method naturally has a significant 
influence on the rents. If based on a cost price of $1,000 a 
room, the adoption of Europe’s method would bring the 
monthly rent per room down by $1.25. How is that 
strange discrepancy to be explained? Does the American 
) way of building have a considerably shorter lifetime than 
the European technique? This does not seem to be the 
case. On the contrary, even the average American frame 
house is often of more solid construction than most of the 
English brick cottages. 
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It safely may be assumed that the quick d; 
generally expected in America is based not s 
poor physical structure as on the social struct 
country. There are plenty of instances in practi: 
American town where the influx of a race or a n 
sidered as inferior suddenly drives down the vale of en 
tire neighborhoods. This often is combined with oved 
crowding by proletarian elements who quickly rin dow 
the property. In Europe such depreciating influences gi 
not exist. y 

Granted then that depreciation in America is almod 
wholly due to outside influences rather than to inherey 
weaknesses in the construction, the problem of retardin 
obsolescence by the management becomes clear. 
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When Reform Accompanies Housing 


The Useful Life Is Longer 


Low cost housing, rightly conceived, should automat 
cally diminish practically all the dangers of a prematw 
depreciation. First of all, housing reform cannot tolerat 
overcrowding. Further, one of the principal aims of Ame 
ican low cost housing managers should be to fight th: 
quick shifting of the population and to insist on co: 
geniality of his tenants. In this point he certainly is in: 
decisively better position than the individual propriety 
who is powerless if his neighbors take in heterogeneox 
tenants causing a removal of the old established popu: 
tion in this particular section. 

This danger point in American housing can easily 
avoided if only one agency deals with the managemet 
and renting of an entire neighborhood. Influx of undes: 
able tenants, wholesale shifts of population, intrusion ¢ 
non-conforming structures can be minimized, if not pr 
vented entirely. In view of these virtues of large develop 
ment, it seems unreasonable to insist on as large a ¢e 
preciation reserve as 2 per cent. One to one and a half pe 
cent should be adequate. 

One often meets the objection that too low a depreci: 
tion rate may be dangerous considering the quick techn: 
cal progress in our time and more especially in this cour 
try. This pessimism does not seem to be borne out |} 
experience, as there are many older housing developmen 
which still serve their purpose despite having got 
through several technical revolutions. The most famot 
instance is the Fuggerei in Augsburg (Bavaria), ' 
foundation which built row-houses for the poorer class 
more than four hundred years ago, which is still servi 
its original purpose in a most satisfactory way, althoug 
the lighting system has changed successively from burr 
ing chip to candle, from candle to oil, from oil to gas, fron 
gas to electricity. 


An Annual Repair Fund is a Prime 
Essential in Keeping Costs Low 


The third item in our table refers to “Repairs.” One 
more we find over here an outlay twice as high as! 
Europe. To limit repairs to a tolerably low expenditur 
without endangering the property is one of the funda 
mental problems of any housing manager. The experien 


of some of the older demonstrations in Europe shouldf 
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de tide: ; a warning. They show only too clearly that re- 
St im F penditure may easily endanger the financial struc- 


nh Opa ; 
ictus of thu a housing company. One should not be misled by 
tic ly eves he paratively moderate requirements during the first 


‘nalion comfea  . After a period of fifteen to twenty years even model 







value of eg itru (ures sometimes require major repairs absorbing in 
| with ovesiipne \ear twenty and more per cent of the rent. One cause 
ly run dow) if costly repairs can be eliminated: the architect should 
Nfluences sot be given too free a hand in considering the new devel- 














pment as carte blanche to experiment with all kinds of 
new ideas. Rehousing should not be hostile to progress, 
yet it easily may cause heavy losses if those experiments 
turn out to be failures. 

There cannot be any doubt that the most efficient safe- 
guard against premature repairs is a solid structure. For 
this reason the German low cost housing regulations de- 
mand from the contractor a three year guarantee. Should 
any repairs become necessary during this period, the con- 
1 automatiaa tractor is liable. 

prematu Right from the beginning a scientific management 


ta is almod 
to inherey 
of retardin 
ar. 


10t toleraif[ey should establish a repair account and endow it regularly 
ns of Amey no matter how low the actual need may be for the time 
. fight the being. Interest on the fund naturally accelerates an ac- 
st on co." cumulation of a sufficient reserve for forthcoming require- 


ments. 

The accumulation of such a repair fund simultaneously 
helps towards the solution of another problem otherwise 
not easily dealt with. The slow depreciation rate advo- 
cated above frequently may contrast with a considerably 
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1 easily ) {quicker amortization, demanded by the mortgagee, thus 
unagemen fe Causing a gap between income and actual obligations. The 
of undesr-f repair fund, not required for many years, may fill this gap. 


itrusion f/m Later, when the actual repairs surpass the yearly assign- 
if not pref ment out of the revenues, the amortization of said mort- 
e develop [i gages will have been completed. Thus the money bor- 
irge a ce rowed by the amortization fund from the repair fund 
a half pe {can be easily redeemed when required by the rising ex- 
penses for maintenance. 
depreci: To be on the safe side it is good practice to strengthen 
ck techn- both the depreciation and the repair account out of ex- 
this cour traordinary profits whenever they may arise. Those spe- 
1e out by MM cial profits are by no means out of the question in housing! 
lopmen: fH} Sometimes the renting of stores yields a higher return by 
ing gov f the square foot than calculated, sometimes a premature 
st famox J} reimbursement of mortgages with a discount is possible. 


varia), i 

= clases Should Tenant or Management 

ll serving Make Mi E 

althoug I tke Minor Repairs? 

om bur: Si ; ; : 

wea, fies So far, in discussing methods of keeping repair costs 


within certain limits, we have dealt only with the financial 
side of the problem. Important as this certainly is, re- 
pairing is primarily an administrative and technical task. 
Che administrator must decide whether he has to under- 
‘ake any minor repairs or whether this should be left to 
3.” One he tenant. There is, of course, no hard and fast rule in 
‘igh as i dealing with this question. The decision is to a certain 
enditur[™ degree dependent upon local customs, the type of lodgers 


€ funda one has to deal with, etc. As to the technical side, there 
perienct®® ®re wide possibilities. Again it is an open question whether 
e should | ‘hese repairs should be executed by one’s own staff or by 
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the trade. Asa rule, it may be wise to steer a middle course 
avoiding both overstaffing and too much contract work. 

Keeping the structure always in good order not only 
saves money, but pleases the tenant. This is of the great- 
est importance as a contented tenant is the surest guar- 
antee against abnormal repair expenses, because each 
turnover involves heavy extra repair. European instances 
show how in times of a crisis and consequently serious 
shrinkage in income repairs required at least twice the 
amount as in normal times because the heavy turnover 
required redecoration for most of the dwellings which 
changed hands. One of the leading German housing cor- 
porations figured out that each change in occupancy 
equals the rent of fully one month. In America it may run 
even higher. 


Large Scale Management Reduces 
The Estimated .8% for Overhead 


The table puts the cost of management including all 
other overhead expenses in this country at .8 per cent of 
the capital invested as compared with only .4 per cent in 
Europe. To base overhead expenses on the invested capi- 
tal is a somewhat uncommon method, as they usually are 
brought in relation to the rents. We select this method 
in order to enable a better comparison with the other 
items. Anyhow, we again arrive at distinctly higher 
charges over here. This may be due partly to the con- 
siderably lower compensation a European manager 
receives. His salary sometimes seems to be in striking 
contrast to the heavy moral and financial responsibility 
burdened on the manager’s shoulders. This certainly is 
the case in England at least where the female manager 
has to live on an income not so very different from a 
skilled laborer’s wage. Yet, the main reason why overhead 
expenses compare unfavorably with Europe lies in the 
smaller size of the developments. America, the classical 
country of highly concentrated capital and consequently 
huge units in industry, up to now possesses only a very 
few housing companies comprising more than a thousand 
housing units, whereas England, Germany, Austria and 
Holland show instances enough where many thousands of 
dwellings are under one management. 

Vienna’s city-owned and centralized housing comprises 
66,000 dwellings; in Birmingham (England) nearly half 
of this record figure is handled from one desk; in Germany 
one single corporation, inaugurated by trade-unions, con- 
trols as much as 20,000 units all over the country, whereas 
some local demonstrations in Cologne and Frankfort 
(Main) show some 15,000 each under one board. This 
concentration naturally cuts the overhead expenses mate- 
rially as an increase in the number of tenants does not 
raise the staff accordingly. 

The concentration of many units under one manage- 
ment involves other advantages, the most important one, 
as compared with smaller companies, being a certain 
spread of the risk. These large corporations are in a posi- 
tion to build different types of dwellings and single family 
houses and apartments, smaller and bigger units, devel- 
opments on the outskirts and in the center, cheap and 
more expensive dwellings. Such a variety of types enables 
the companies to act as a kind of a clearing house for their 
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clients. All these obvious advantages make a similar evo- 
lution highly probable for this country. 


Improved Housing Is in Itself 
a Weapon Against Vacancies 


The European housing expert, visiting this country, is 
at first amazed at learning the considerable losses on ar- 
rears and vacancies his American colleague considers as 
normal. Whereas the European model demonstrations 
claim that their average losses on rents are limited to 1 
per cent of the rents, one again and again is assured that a 
loss of 5 per cent is considered normal (the contrast 
in vacancies being somewhat less pronounced) . Gradually 
one grasps the reason for this striking difference. The 
tendency of shifting from one neighborhood to another 
obviously is much more pronounced in America than in 
Europe. This tendency undoubtedly leads to vacancies. 

As to the higher arrears in this country, they may be 
principally caused by the absence of a compulsory social 
insurance protecting the workman and employe against 
the hazards of employment, sickness or accidents. In 
times of depression when many of his tenants lose their 
jobs, it is one of the major problems for a European hous- 
ing manager to come to an understanding with the relief 
administration as to which of the rents of those out of 
work are fully or partly paid out of public means. 

Such an understanding is much easier to be achieved 
if the authorities have to deal with a comparatively small 
number of large housing corporations, as compared with 
a multitude of single house owners. 


Combating the Ever-Present 
Problem of Rent Arrearages 


The prevalence of the latter type in America certainly 
is another reason for the abnormally high arrears. The 
landlord would rather run the risk of losing the rent than 
to have his dwelling empty, as the depreciation of vacant 
units sometimes is alarming. This is especially true with 
single family houses in slum districts. To the visitor from 
abroad one of the strangest sights is to see in distressed 
quarters houses uninhabited only a few weeks or months 
already deprived of their windows, doors or even roofs by 
some friendly neighbor who was short of fuel. It goes 
without saying that fear of these deprivations never 
would induce a European housing manager to follow a 
lenient policy in rent collecting, as dangers of that type 
do not confront large developments. On the other hand 
any experienced manager realizes the moral and economic 
dangers of rent arrears. He knows in the first place that it 
is harmful to the tenant to let arrears start. as it involves 
him in debt. That is why the very first delay must be 
dealt with energetically. There are many ways the prob- 
lem can be solved. In many cases a mere warning per- 
suades the slow tenant to find the overdue rent some- 
where. Quite often, however, an investigation will show 
that he positively cannot pay the full rent any more and 
the family has to be moved, as a matter of common in- 
terest, to a cheaper shelter. This, of course. is much easier 
with a big company which has a variety of dwellings at 
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its disposal. To collect rents weekly seems to be a 
effective method of keeping arrears down. Some Eu: 
administrators succeeded in arranging the paym 
rents in advance which naturally is, to a certain extent. 
safeguard against losses. 

Manifold as the methods to fight arrears may |e. j 
tests a manager’s abilities to keep the losses down to ; 
tolerable percentage. Even the most efficient is bound t, 
fail if political or other influences interfere. No matte 
how social-minded a housing demonstration may be, rent 
have to be collected fearlessly if the project is to succeed 

To summarize: The essential point in solving the hous. 
ing problem for the unprivileged is low rent. Any ae. 
tivity in this field, therefore, has to start with the utmosi 
effort to eliminate unnecessary charges. 


Tenant Associations a Frequent 
Cure for Operating Ills 


Granted cheap rents based on sound financing and ef 
ficient management the art of handling the tenant is th. 
next most important quality in low cost housing. Ni 
measure should be omitted to make the tenant feel happ: 
in his specific surrounding. He has to be convinced tha 
the administration always acts in his interest and tha 
even the punctual and full payment of rent is a “must 
as it is the basis of social-minded housing. 

To further such mutual understanding, permanent in- 
tercourse between both parties must be maintained. Ob- 
viously the manager of a large development is not in th: 
position to deal personally with all the tenants’ sorrow: 
But he can act wisely by constantly keeping in contac 
with representatives of his tenants. No matter how bus 
he is, he should visit typical dwellings regularly. Further 
more, he should encourage his clients to form association: 
and elect representatives to discuss their problems wit! 
him. Meetings of this kind offer a splendid opportunity for 
better understanding. As the manager learns the com- 
plaints of the tenant, the tenant easily becomes convince: 
that everything possible is being done to cater to hi 
wishes. It is only one step further to induce the tenant t 
cooperate with the administration in saving money ani 
even in educating and, if necessary, fighting disagreeable 
elements. 

Tenant strikes obviously cause heavy losses and lowe 
the development’s standing in public opinion. The; 
should not if the management establishes confidence 
Here is an instance from our experience in Frankfort 
One day, in the midst of the depression, the rather youn: 
Communist representative of a largely unemployed hous 
ing section announced his intention of starting a ren! 
strike in order to fight the company which, he explained 
the section considered a typical capitalistic proposition 
My assurance that the company was managed exclusivel) 
in the tenants’ interest was met with skepticism. Where- 
upon I offered to instruct his constituents and their 
friends in the elements of housing management based on 
the actual figures and facts of our corporation. They ac- 
cepted my suggestion, the class began. my new pupils 
bringing along as much skepticism and opposition as pos- 
sible. After the first two or three lectures of the course 
they admitted that a rent strike would positively be 
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their own interests. Furthermore, they requested 

ntinue the classes. Some of these opponents soon 
my most devoted helpers in that specific housing 
[, personally, would not confine myself to a loose 
tion with the tenant but would go much further 
hn offering their appointees one or two seats on the board 
Sof the housing corporation. The eligibility should be sub- 
Fiect Lo certain conditions, such as a punctual payment of 
the rent, permanent tenancy, etc., in order to avoid the 
election of mere demagogues and professionals. These 
members of the board would be valuable advisers in many 
practical questions and most likely would assist the man- 
agement more efficiently than other members of the board 
less familiar with the needs. 

Families accustomed to poor housing conditions, living 
their lives in run down dwellings, may be inclined to treat 
the new surroundings no better than the old and thereby 
cause premature depreciation of the new houses. The dan- 
ver clearly indicates the desirability of a certain guidance 


coo} 


' of the tenant’s life. Even a hundred per cent business man 


without any social understanding can appreciate what 
harm his development is bound to suffer if the children 
are not offered kindergartens, playgrounds, etc. Children, 
being children, will damage the property if they are not 


dealt with properly and are retained within the apart- 


ments or compelled to play in narrow courtyards or on the 
streets. 


Splitting the Cost of Community 
Activities with the Tenants 


Naturally, all improvements cost money and increased 
carrying charges. Any expenditure for community life has 
to be within the narrow limits of the calculation. As a rule 
rents in low cost housing seldom allow more than 1 per 
cent of these rents to be spent for social purposes unless 
there are extra revenues; in some European cases extra 
profits, drawn out of the rents for stores, are put aside in 
order to finance community life. 

The problem arises whether there are not other possi- 
bilities to secure the necessary funds. It will sometimes be 
possible to assure the cooperation of local social or re- 
ligious agencies. In special cases the municipality may be 
induced to give its help. There is at least one American 
city (Cincinnati) which lately offered at a cost of one 
million dollars a park with playgrounds to improve a 
Federal housing demonstration under consideration. 

The most desirable way to promote community life is 
to secure cooperation of the tenants themselves. If pos- 
sible, the tenants may be induced to take the lead, finan- 
cially and otherwise. Experience shows that participation 
in community life is considerably keener if their own 
money is involved. It therefore seems to be advisable, both 
‘rom a financial and an educational point of view, to en- 
courage the formation of clubs or associations to promote 
community life. The principal contribution to be expected 

rom the management consists of the rooms required, 
iereas the current expenses should primarily be divided 
ween local agencies and voluntary contributions of the 

b members. Sometimes even a modest aid will carry 

purpose pretty far. 
n discussing the importance and the necessity of 
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permanent tenants, one is usually assured that the aver- 
age American likes to move much more often than the 
European, thus facing the American manager with a hope- 
less task. This assumption is not fully borne by the facts. 
The American tenant like the European can be induced 
to move less, if the right type of shelter is offered to him 
at a price he can meet. 


Two Forms of Rent Rebates 
For Prompt Tenant Payments 


Considering the overwhelming importance of perma- 
nent tenants, special inducements and advantages cal- 
culated to retain them may be justified. Naturally, the 
most efficient instrument to keep turnovers within rea- 
sonable limits is a discount on the rent to be offered after 
a certain number of years. Such an allowance can easily 
be counterbalanced by the advantages of permanent 
tenants. A family staying say ten years in the same flat 
and paying all minor repairs out of its own pocket, saves 
the owner as much as one to two years rent, as compared 
with five families staying only two years. 

Each turnover requires considerable expenses for re- 
decoration and involves the possibility of temporary 
vacancy—quite apart from charges of advertising, paying 
the agent, etc., and quite apart also from the bad im- 
pression too quick a turnover leaves with present and 
would-be tenants. 

The type of discount to be offered and when it should 
begin is a question of accounting. Naturally the rebate 
should never surpass the actual savings on repairs, va- 
cancies, etc., by the permanent tenants as otherwise the 
budget would be endangered. 

Similar effects may be achieved by a somewhat differ- 
ent reward; instead of actually reducing the rent, it might 
prove less risky to present the conservative tenant with 
stock in the corporation. For example, offer a discount 
of 5 per cent granted on the rent after ten years. Based 
on an annual rent of $400, this would amount to $20. In 
case the discount should be increased by 1 per cent at 
intervals of two years, the tenant would receive: 


After the llth year $20 in shares 
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$280 in shares 


Total after 20 years 








From the company’s point of view this system may 
be preferable to the first one for these reasons: the actual 
revenues are not reduced as the tenant has to pay his full 
rent; the tenant receives a dividend on his share only if 
and as long as the company shows a net profit and can 
consequently afford it. Furthermore the tenant becomes 
a partner of his landlord which, from a psychological 
point of view, is certainly important. Finally the shares, 
which remain as a deposit with the management as long 
as the tenant stays with the company, may serve as a 
guarantee against arrears. 
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REMODELING 
aE 


SHOE SHOP, ty ter. rexas 


SHIRLEY SIMONS, ARCHITECT 





sing the vestibule one step and decorating it with flowing directional lines the architect 
d what had formerly been a commonplace shop with importance and chic. When the in- 
was remodeled the architect discovered an unattractive dark spot at the rear, a flaw in 
, which was cleverly eradicated by the installation of a lighted display case. The lines of 
icked shoe boxes on the wall, broken at intervals by small lighted display areas, tend to lead 


ve to the more important display at the rear. 


REMODELING 


Materials: Front, Micarta by Westing- 
house, Plate Glass by Binswanger, 
“Brasco” sash trim, Wooster metal trim, 
X-Ray Reflectors. Cost: $1,200. Interior: 
Masonite wall panels, Lightolier Fixtures, 
Soss Invisible Hinges, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet, Royal Chrome Steel Furniture. 
Cost: $1,300. 
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SOHN, 


HERMAN M. 


HOUSE, 





ARCHITECT 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The entire interior of this old apartment house in downtown Map. 
hattan was demolished, the old partitions were scrapped to make way 
for a new layout of which the main feature was the installation of an 
elevator. The exterior was shaved of the old-fashioned cornice and flat 
pediments over the windows and the stores were flushed to the sidewalk 
where before they fronted on grated sidewalk openings. The new cor- 
nice motif is apple green and black and the brick wall was repainted in 
buff. Previously this wall was bright yellow with the brick joints picked 
out in a darker color. The store front treatment of black Carrara glass 
base with large areas of plate glass and white metai molding carried 


out the general simplification of the entire job. Cost: $69,000. 
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THE RISK RATING OF MORTGAGES 


gives promise of being the greatest lever ever devised to lift the standard 


of U. S. homes. The science developed by Babcock. 


A LAYMAN’S chances of knowing what he 

is buying in a house—either an unbuilt 
one or one that is fully clothed in paint 
and gadgets—are slim to the point of van- 
ishing. Yet for the average man, not only 
does the down payment constitute the big- 
gest single check he ever writes, but the 
cost of financing and maintaining the 
house is an annual budgetary annoyance. 

Because in the ordinary house there are 
47 separate items to be purchased, no lay- 
man could educate himself to buy wisely. 
Someone’s word to taken—a 
friend’s, his architect’s, a salesman’s—for 
everything. If only some wholly unbiased 
agency could pass on the construction, 
the design, the planning, the equipment, 
the location, and the dozen other factors 
that give value to a piece of property, his 
worries would be over. 

It was not such a Consumer’s Research 
Bureau that the framers of the National 
Housing Act had in mind when they in- 
vented the idea called the risk rating of 
mortgages. They were trying to conceive 
a way of judging the comparative secur- 
ity of different mortgages. Nevertheless, 
should the full implications of mortgage 
risk rating ever be realized, the result will 
be as accurate a yardstick of property 
values as has ever been devised. 

This new semi-science of risk rating, 
which has been added to the already in- 
tricate business of property appraisal is 
equally intricate, and equally dependent 
upon a nice balance of formula and com- 
mon sense. Whereas a mortgagee’s ap- 
praisal is made primarily to indicate to 
a lender how much, if anything, he ought 
to advance on a piece of property, risk 
rating seeks to forecast the comparative 
chances of the mortgage remaining in 
force throughout its scheduled life. As yet 
the new science is pretty much of a secret 
among the underwriters, valuators and 
architectural inspectors of the FHA. But 
so far-reaching are its probable conse- 
quences that last month the FHA de- 
cided to tell the public all. 

As every building man and mortgage 
man ought to know by now, Title II of 
the National Housing Act provides for 
the insurance of mortgages on 1- to 4- 
family houses and moderate rent apart- 
ment houses. Insurance premiums (1% of 
] per cent a year) are paid by the mort- 
gagors along with interest and amortiza- 
tion. The accumulated insurance pre- 





has be 
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miums are used by the FHA as collateral 
for bonds which it issues to a mortgagee 
whenever an insured mortgage is fore- 
closed. Instead, however, of dumping all 
the premiums into one pot, the FHA as- 
sorts all insured mortgages according to 
their chances of going sour, or more for- 
mally, their risk characteristics. The best 
or “A” mortgages are in one group, the “B” 
mortgages in a second, and the “C” in a 
third. The worst group, “D,” is rejected. 
The reason they are so classified is that 
mortgage insurance is mutual, and what- 
ever is left over in any fund after losses 
through foreclosure are paid, is credited 
to the account of the non-delinquent mort- 
gagors in the group. The FHA believes 
that good risks should not be penalized 
by having to share the losses incurred by 
less promising investments. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that any mortgage insured by the FHA, 
whether it be rated “A,” “B” or “C” is a 
reasonably good mortgage. Experienced 
lenders, who once thought that they would 
use FHA insurance only when they were 
on the fence about a loan, have come to 
the conclusion that FHA’s valuators and 
risk raters are even more penetrating in 
their appraising than their own men. In 
more than 90 per cent of the cases, FHA’s 
valuations are lower than those made by 
mortgagees’ appraisers. 


Significance. Concerned as it is with the 
dry stuff of actuarial accounting, risk rat- 
ing is not an exciting topic. None the 
less, its significance to every unit of the 
building industry and its financial coun- 
terpart is immediately great and prospec- 
lively greater. Forgetting for a minute 
the use to which it is put, risk rating 
amounts to an official ranking of houses 
on the basis of design, construction and 
equipment, plus factors of neighborhood, 
the character of the borrower, and the 
type of mortgage. Further than that, it 
places a dollar and cents value on these 
things in addition to their influence in 
valuating the property. 

For instance, on a $10,000 mortgage 
running for 20 years, the mortgagor pays 
$50 a year insurance premium—$1,000 
during the life of the loan. Should his 
mortgage be rated “A” and be placed in 
a group that suffers very few losses, he 
will receive back most of his $1,000 
(minus charges for operating costs). If 
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on the other hand, his mortgage is rated 
“C” and his group suffers heavy losses, he 
may lose a greater part, or even all his 
$1,000. That, in brief, is the meaning of 
risk rating to the owner. What the actual 
losses in any group may be has not yet 
been established because the funds have 
not been operating long enough. To the 
building industry, it has other meanings, 

Architect: Because risk rating is par- 
tially, not entirely, based on good archi- 
tecture, it gives a cash value to architec- 
tural services, makes pecuniary the differ- 
ence in good and bad site layout, room 
planning, design, construction, and equip- 
ment. If, through paying an architectural 
fee, an owner can save a significant part 
of the % of 1 per cent a year on the 
face value of his mortgage, which he must 
pay for mortgage insurance, architectural 
service steps out of the luxury class in 
his mind into something close to a ne- 
cessity. 

Contractors: That too familiar figure, 
the “jerry builder” is not to be the only 
kind of contractor who will feel the prod- 
ding of risk rating. For while he is likely 
not to have his houses insured at all, the 
contractor whose work is even less than 
the best is certain to earn a lower rating. 
The “71%” house, while it may be well 
constructed, has not the sales appeal of 
the house which rates “93%” in construc- 
tion. And the contractor who has a record 
of nothing but high rating houses in his 
past is a much more valuable man to the 
architect or owner than his less careful 
competitor. 

Developers: The man with a “93%” 
house for sale in a “90%” community 
will find a whole lot less sales resistance 
than his competitor whose houses are 
rated “71%” and his development “68%.” 

Lending Institution: “A” mortgages 
will sell quicker than “C” mortgages, and 
the discount percentage (either through 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System at 
present, or through whatever discounting 
agency is set up in the future) will prob- 
ably be slightly higher for “A” mortgages 
than for the other classes. 

Manufacturers: For producers of qual- 
ity materials, the promotional possibilities 
of risk rating are equally obvious. Al- 
though the FHA is far from it now, the 
time may come when construction mate- 
rials and items of equipment will be pre- 
rated or formally approved by the FHA 
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Rabe ck. Unlike the general theories of 
| mortgage insurance, parentage of 
is claimed by nearly everyone 
opinion was ever asked about it, 
ience of risk rating belong alone 
Frederick M. Babcock. The notion of 
-anking mortgages by risk is not his, 
nce it was contained in the original Na- 
tional Housing Act—but for the develop- 
ment of the method, he alone deserves 
credit. 

Whether someone else claimed it or not 
he wouldn’t for while not holding 
himself modestly, he is unbothered about 
what other people think. Son of the well- 
known William H. Babcock, whose real 
estate consulting firm in Chicago was one 
of the pioneer appraisal outfits in the coun- 
try, Fred Babcock has been a practical 
land economist all his life. Years of train- 
his father’s firm, which inci- 


care, 


ing with 


dentally made the famed land use survey 
» of Los Angeles in 1926, equipped him to 


write a book in 1923 on real estate ap- 


| praisal, which though as good as anything 
| of its day has been superseded in 1932 by 


what is probably the best book on valua- 


tion in the U. S. If it has a peer it is Philip 


Kniskern’s “Real Estate Appraisal.” 

When 1931 came along, William H. Bab- 
cock & Sons found itself with a much re- 
duced staff and little business to carry. 
The result: The office was further reduced 
and its affairs left entirely to Partner 
Henry A. Babcock (Fred’s brother and an 
equally significant factor in U. S. apprais- 
ing). It was an opportune closing for Fred 
Babcock was retained by the University 
of Michigan to write a book on appraisals. 
After a year of work, the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company hired him away from 
the cloisters and returned him to practical 
applications of his methods. 

He had scarcely mussed up the point on 
his desk pen when the Federal Housing 
Administration sent out a hurry call for 
him to come down to Washington to write 
an appraisal manual for the field staff. 
Like everyone else who went there Bab- 
cock became immediately enthused by the 
sheer brilliancy of the planning of the 
FHA. He threw himself into the task as 
chief of the underwriting section, a job he 
will not quit to return to Prudential. 

Medium height, medium color, medium 
‘n his manner, Fred Babcock is a rare com- 
bination of practical economist and execu- 
\e. His ability to make things clear either 
. the printed text or in a speech before his 

itinuing classes in real estate valuation 

the FHA offices does not detract from his 
pacity to run the underwriting staff in 
offices. Around him in Washington he 
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has grouped a handful of non-political, 
competent aides. 

Though the FHA’s underwriting organ- 
ization is intelligently decentralized, bales 
of problem cases pour in on the Washing- 
ton office for review. Sometimes the fault 
is some violation of a principle in the min- 
imum standards prescribed by the Tech- 
nical Division. Since one such violation 
causes rejection of the application, the 
Underwriting Division works hand in glove 
with the Technical Staff straightening out 
rejections. 

Though disappointed critics flay the 
FHA’s slow motion, the truth is that the 
practice of valuation and risk rating has 
been reduced to as few moves as possible, 
the typical application should take not 
more than seven days to get from the 
lending institution through the Chief Un- 
derwriters Office and back again. Tricky 
applications take more time, are more 
often the cause of complaint than the 
others. 


Science. The system of rating properties 
has been cut out of whole cloth by Bab- 
cock and his aides, with worthy contribu- 
tions from Technical Director Miles 
Colean. Any appraiser worth his salt would 
be able to tell which of two houses was 
the better mortgage risk, but to invent a 
scheme that could be used for measuring 
houses all over the U. S. was something 
that required more than experience as an 
appraiser. The basic principles are out- 
lined on the five rating grids which are 
shown on p. 213. The over-all risk is com- 
posed of five different elements: 
1. The property 
2. The neighborhood 
3. The relation of the property to the 
neighborhood 
4. The borrower 
5. The mortgage pattern 
Each of these divisions is covered in a 
separate grid, and under each division are 
listed from five to eleven specific consider- 
ations affecting the percentage rating in 
each case. Each of the determining fea- 
tures is assigned a maximum percentage 
of weight (see column 5 on grids), which 
added together equal 100 per cent. For 
less than perfect ratings on each of the 
features diminishing percentages are as- 
signed (see columns 1 to 4 on grids). The 
FHA official making the report checks the 
ranking he would give to the different ele- 
ments, carries out to the end column the 
assigned percentage, and adds them up to 
get his percentage for that particular grid. 
If, for example, the design of the house 
were found to be average and typical, the 
inspector would check No. 3, and carry 
out the assigned percentage (4.8) to the 
margin. Skimpy closets might persuade 
him to rate the house No. 2 in livability, 
and hence a 6.0 per cent would go out in 
the margin. 
The “Rating of Property” grid is filled 
out by the FHA’s architectural inspector 
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at the same time he is making an estimate 
of the replacement cost. The grids on 
“Neighborhood” and “Rating of Property 
in Relation to Neighborhood” are filled in 
by the staff or fee valuator. Those on the 
character of the borrower and the mort- 
gage pattern are the responsibility of the 
Mortgage Risk Examiner. When all grids 
have been filled in, they are sent to the 
Chief Underwriter of the local insuring 
office, who summarizes the findings: 

If one or more of the individual risk fea- 
tures is rated “Reject” insurance of the 
mortgage is automatically turned down. 
If the percentage of any one of the grids 
is less than 50 per cent, the application is 
likewise rejected and marked “D.” If the 
average of the grids is between 50 and 70 
per cent, the rating is “C.” If the average 
percentage hits between 70 and 85 per 
cent, “B” is the rating. For 85 and over 
percentages, the rating is “A.” 


nterpretation. Obviously as in any form of 
appraising, risk rating is not an exact 
science. Personal opinion based on experi- 
ence is still the yardstick. Although the 
FHA has issued minimum standards for 
all properties, compliance with the mini- 
mum standards does not fix the rating. In 
its “Underwriting Manual,” for instance, 
the FHA goes as far as it can in setting 
up guide posts, but it does not yet chart 
an undeviating path. 

Sample guide posts: 

Under “Design of Property”: “If the 
exterior of the house is a simple, direct 
expression of the plan and of the materials 
used, its design should rate high. Low rat- 
ing should be given in the case of houses 
that are ‘shirt-front’ designs, in which the 
appearance of the building has not been 
considered from all sides. The use of false 
effects of roofing, false half-timber work, 
or tricky handling of materials may affect 
rating as to design adversely. 

Under “Mechanical Equipment,” an 
excerpt from the paragraphs on the heating 
system: “The presence of the following 
elements will tend towards higher ratings; 
proper design for distribution of heat, pro- 
tection against heat loss by covering of 
pipes or ducts, substantial support of pipes 
and ducts; ease of operation by house- 
holder; avoidance of damage to structure 
in installation; good workmanship in in- 
stallation; apparatus made by well-estab- 
lished manufacturers who can furnish re- 
placement parts.” 

Under “Structural Soundness” 
“The rating should be influenced by the 
probability of maintenance cost being high 
or low. For instance, a tile roof will have a 
longer life and will involve a lower main- 
tenance cost than a shingle roof. Although 
brick or stone walls require occasional 
pointing, the upkeep is likely to be less 
than for shingles or siding. Fireproof floor 
construction is likely to require less in- 
terior repair than wood-floor construction.” 

In broad generalities which state the 
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purpose, but not the specific 
be followed in fulfilling the pu 
manual proceeds thus to outlin, 
for rating. 

In only one category, the “Ra if t} 
Mortgage Pattern,” has the FH 
to become definite. Instructions 
ators allow no room for discreti 

The specific rulings, however, 
going alteration. 


en fig 
val 


under. 


Future. Could all the risk characteristic. 
be calibrated as neatly as they are in rat 
ing the mortgage pattern, the bu lding in 
dustry would be equipped with as signifi, 
cant a set of standards as had ever bee) 
devised. Obviously, such sharp definitions 
are not possible in the other rating diy) 
sions. What, for instance, could be the pub. 
lished standards of design? Or what mathe 
matical formula could be applied to fig 
the neighborhood rating, or the relation 
of a piece of property to the neighborhood} 
In only one division does the opportunity 
loom large for acceptable standard-settin; 
—in the construction and equipment of 
houses. 

And that, curiously enough, is the on 
division where the possibilities for nationa 
improvement are the greatest. As anyone 
who has ever labored over a building cod 
knows, the complexities of getting ap 
proval for different types of constructior 
can be unending. Similar difficulties wouk 
face the FHA’s underwriting  divisio: 
should it attempt to frame standards fo 
rating. 

It requires little imagination to envisio: 
the possibilities for improved constructio: 
if it were generally known to the publi 
that the Federal Housing Administratio: 
was rating houses according to their de 
sirability, that certain types of construc 
tion were regarded higher than others. Anc 
yet the problem is not insoluble, provide 
the FHA sets up performance standards 
and does not attempt to admit new 
methods of construction and new types 0 
equipment by special tests for each prod 
uct. It is well known that building code: 
have retarded progress of constructior 
more than any other single factor. 

If the FHA were to say that it made n 
difference what the physical characteristic: 
of a wall system were, so long at it could 
meet specified performance standards, it 
would rate high for construction. If i 
failed in some degree, it would be include¢ 
in a lower rating. What this would do té 
the advance in building construction }§ 
-asily appreciated. 

Some such plan is reported to be turning 
over in the minds of FHA technical men 
and appraisers. For the material manufac- 
turer and dealer, the developer and thef 
financier it promises to be equally impor: i 
tant as a business-producing lever as it does 
an uplift to U. S. home construction. A 
wave of opinon from the building industry 
itsclf would do much to encourage the FHA 
to undertake the mammoth task. 
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FROM ESKIMO PIES TO HOUSES 


is the path of R. S. Reynolds, who has launched a 
new non-prefabricated house company. 


Ow one side are the prefabricators who 
insist that tomorrow’s houses will be built 
like Fords. On the other are the seasoned 
veterans of the industry for whom the old 
time religion is still good enough. And in 
between is an ever growing block that is 
sympathetic to advances in construction 
technique, and yet which feels that there 
are some practical truths in the old-time 
religion. 

If the latter group has a single standard 
under which all can march, it is that resi- 
dential construction advance must be made 
by the standardization and mass production 
of parts, but not of the complete house. 

For the last six months the industry has 
been passing around rumors that the Rey- 
nolds tobacco people were about to launch 
a multi-million-dollared company to build 
houses. Whether they were to be prefabri- 
cated or not, nobody knew. About all that 
was definitely known was that the houses 
would be insulated with the aluminum foil 
which has been on the market for about 
three years. 

Last month the rumors ended with the 
announcement by R. S. Reynolds that two 
new companies had been added to the forty- 
million-dollar string. One was the Reynolds 
Corporation, which manufactures and sells 
a complete structural and mechanical sys- 
tem; and the other was the Reynolds Fiscal 
Corporation to finance houses “only when 
local financing is not available.” From the 
announcement, it appeared that Reynolds 
was neither on one side, nor the other, but 
squat in the middle. 

Prime feature of the plan is its adapta- 
bility to the building industry as it now 
exists. It will supply its structural and 
mechanical system through local lumber 
and material dealers, and only for houses 
designed by architects, built by local con- 
tractors. The system itself is fireproof, ter- 
mite-proof, completely insulated; and the 
mechanical equipment includes complete 
year round air conditioning, and a plumb- 
ing system that is noteworthy for such gad- 
gets as a thermostatically controlled shower 
mixer. 


Reynolds. From cigarette wrappings to 
Eskimo Pies to insulation to a complete 
home construction and equipment system 
is the peculiar path along which Richard 
Samuel Reynolds has been led by aluminum 
foil. Nephew of the founder of the tobacco 
firm, R. S. Reynolds in 1912 threw up a 
$100,000 a year job with his uncle to start 
in business for himself making cigarette 
wrappings. He came to Wall Street to be a 
banker and broker in 1926 with 15 years 
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of successful foil making behind him, due 
only in part to the whopping contract he 
received annually from his uncle. 

One of his biggest foil customers was the 
Eskimo Pie Corporation, manufacturers of 
that novel confection which swept the 
country ten years ago. Shortly thereafter 
Mr. Reynolds found himself owning the 
company. 

It was not because foil kept the ice cream 
from melting that Eskimo Pies were 
wrapped in shiny brightness but it was that 
facility which led Mr. Reynolds into in- 





R. S. Reynolds 


a new name in building. 


vestigating the insulating possibilities of 
his packaging. Immediately he discovered 
that in Germany shiny foil, because of its 
high reflective power, had long been used 
as an insulator in building, marine and in- 
dustrial construction. Anticipating large 
volume, he set up a building division and 
within three years boosted his insulation 
business from $30,000 to $300,000 a year. 

He soon discovered, however, that sell- 
ing to the building industry was a much 
more expensive process than selling bulk 
orders of foil for package wrapping, and 
while he anticipated increased volume in 
building insulation, he realized the necessity 
for diversifying his products in that field to 
cut down the overhead per sale. 

His first expansion was the acquisition of 
a wire-backed paper lath; then a plumbing 
company; later the manufacture of tem- 
perature control devices. The rapid expan- 
sion, coupled with the constant mumbling 
about prefabrication, suggested to him that 
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the future path for him to purs 
manufacture of all the materials | 








While the company has stopped = 
finish materials and has defin; shied 
away from prefabrication, it . mak 
materials for what the company ts “th, 
basic house,” which simply means | \\ i 
plete structural and mechani equip 
ment. 
System. Specifically the company manufa, 
tures these materials: 

1. Fireproof framing and _ structura 





flooring 

2. A paper-backed wire lath 

3. Metal foil insulation 
_ 4. Complete heating and air condition. 
ing system 

5. Complete plumbing including fix. 
tures and fittings 

Finish materials are all optional with 
the buyers of the houses. 

The company has no stock houses, and 
no plans to sell. It simply takes the 
architect’s plans, prepares working draw} 
ings for all its equipment and materials 
and sends an engineer to assist the archi 
tect and contractor in the construction. 

The framing members are steel-shel 
units filled with a cementitious compoun 
that can be nailed, sawn, and otherwis 
handled just like lumber. The structura 
flooring consists of precast cementitiou 
slabs, 114 in. thick, 15% in. wide, and 4 
ft. long, cast on sheets of the plaster bas 
fabric. After the foundations have bee: 
completed, the framing goes up in th 
same way as a semi-balloon wood frame 
Sills are laid directly on the foundatio 
to conform with whatever finish is to b 
used on the exterior, brick veneer, stuccc 
etc. 

Floor joists are placed on the sills, : 
ft. on centers, bridged every 8 ft. with 2 
gauge steel, 2 in. wide. The longest spar 
is 18 ft. Floor slabs are laid directly o1 
the joists with the 4 ft. shiplap dimensior 
at right angles to the joists. The outside 
framing consists of a series of concave 
studs (all but the window and door stud: 
which are flat on one side) placed on cen- 
ters either 16 or 24 in. Interior partitions 
are framed with smaller studs on 16 or 24 
in. centers, secured by a shoe on the floor 
and a plate at the top. When the frame 
is completed the plaster base, which may 
have a metal surface on one side, is nailed 
directly to the studs. When air condition- 
ing ducts are to be run through the parti- 
tions, plates are cut out to admit passage 
of the ducts, and tied together with struc- 
tural angles at the side. Plumbing is in- 
stalled in the same manner as in wood 
construction. When foil insulation is used, 
it is placed in the wall construction, an¢ 
under the rafters. 

Probably the neatest trick in the whole 
Reynolds house, which is to be marketed 
as “The House with the Silver Lining. 
is the air conditioning system. Every item 
in the system, including the ducts, } 
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1928 MODERNIZATION 


Rustable pipe saved a litle 
money but it was sealed be- 
hind expensively plastered 
and papered walls. And 
now— 


















only seven years 
rusted and must be replaced 
at several times the initial 
cost. Moral: use brass or 
















account the hidden enemy — RUST 


Building modernization without rust-proofing is only “skin deep”. 
It covers up flaws but does not correct them. Foresighted owners, 
managers and architects look on modernization as an opportunity to 
replace rustable metals with rust-proof brass and copper throughout — 


BRASS AND COPPER PIPE 


in roofing, plumbing, heating and lighting. 


ce 


Rust is costly; it increases expense for mainte- 
s COPPER RADIATORS 


nance and repair. Rust is ugly; it decreases the 
chance to rent or sell. The toll it takes may easily 
make the difference between profit and loss on 
income property. 





This is why more and more modernization plans 
are being written with the specification “Chase 





‘ ss r . 
Brass and Copper”. The name is a 
Complete, practical informa- 
tion for the man in charge of 
modernization. Write for 
your copy of this valuable 


book today. 


guarantee of quality manufacture, 





sound design and thorough satisfac- 
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CHASE tion in service. 


CHASE 


Waterbury 


AS 8 CcCOoOoPPE 


Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 
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Incorporated 


RnR CoO. 


Connecticut 
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Four Steps 


standardized, so that the design of a sys- 
tem consists simply of the specification of 
the proper units. The air conditioner unit 
is complete in itself, except for the con- 
denser, which is placed adjacent to the 
conditioner, and connected with a pipe. 

After months of experimentation, Rey- 
nolds engineers worked out a series of 
standard duct units that would combine 
to meet the requirements of any layout. 
The units are all stocked by the company, 
and shipped ready to be assembled by a 
patented snap-lock that eliminates solder- 
ing, ete. 


Reynolds House No. 1 


How much the fireproofness. | 
proofness, the insulation, and ¢ 
ditioning would cost the ho: 
extra, there was no positive 
but it was somewhere between 
per cent. Whatever it cost, a N 
developer (see below) was ab 
one to sell for $5,950. 


Jerse 


build 


Progress. Omitting the usual pub). ity fay 
fare that accompanies the announcement o 
a new system of construction, the 
has already sold between 40 and 50) houses 
ten of which are under construction 


mpany 
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. designed by Oliver Reagan for a New Jersey development to sell for $5,950. 


... in the building of the “House with the Silver Lining”—fireproof, termite-proof, 
insulated and air conditioned. Right: sectional isometric of a Reynolds house, revealing 
the “basic core” which Reynolds supplies, including structural framing and flooring, 
insulation, plaster base, complete plumbing and air conditioning. 
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two completed. The system is adaptabl 
to any design or size of house. 

Though there is no official confirmatior 
from the company, it is generally under- 
stood that Reynolds will continue its ex- 
pansion policy until it will be able to offer 
finish as well as structural materials. A 
roofing concern is said to have recently 
been bought, and negotiations are under 
way for window and trim manufacturing 
outfits. 

Associated in the development of the 
company are Roe Black and Gardner W 
Taylor, both veteran building men. Black 
is vice president and general manager o! 
the Reynolds Corp., and Taylor, besides 
being vice president and general manager 
of the fiscal company, is vice president in 
charge of housing for the Reynolds Corp 
as well. 

The Reynolds construction system ap- 
parently represented an _ entirely new 
approach to the problem of home building. 
and yet an approach based on using the 
existing agencies of the building industry 
For the first time one agency has seen its 
way clear to assume the responsibility of 
coordinating the work of manufacture, 
architect, contractor, dealer and mortgagee 
Which should bring about no revolution 
such as is proposed in prefabrication, but 4 
distinct advance in U. S. home building 
technique. 
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SIX SPEED 
ADJUSTABLE 
ORIFICE 
VENTING 
VALVES 


FOR “FASTER” OR “SLOWER” VENTING 
OF ONE-PIPE STEAM RADIATORS 


Simple, Visible Adjustment eliminates guesswork in 
selecting and setting the proper Vent Port 


HOW THE HOFFMAN 
ADJUSTABLE ORIFICE 
VENT PORT WORKS 


The top cap of the valve is a shutter con- 
taining six ports of varying sizes, permit- 
ting a wide range of venting capacity. 
Adjustment is so simple that 
the valve can be instantly set 
for any desired venting speed. 


TO ADJUST 


Loosen knurled nut (A) on 
top of Valve, lift and turn 
cap (B) until the desired port 
is directly above the radiator 
tapping. This permits the 
port to line up with station- 
ary port (C) and notch (D) to 
engage with nib (E) when 
cap is lowered. Before tight- 
ening nut (A) make certain 
that notch (D) and nib (E) are 
in engagement. THAT'S 
ALL THERE IS TO IT. 


Hoffman engineering again contributes a great advance to heating efficiency. 
All Hoffman Radiator Valves, both air and vacuum, are now equipped with 
new Six-Speed Adjustable Orifice Venting Ports—making it possible to 
accurately “balance” one-pipe steam systems. 


Now, by a simple adjustment of the Hoffman Valve Cap, the rate of vent- 
ing can be varied, which in turn controls the rate of steam flow into the 
radiator. By this means, the venting of large radiators can be accelerated 
and that of small radiators reduced, so that in a given time the same pro- 
portion of each radiator will be heated. 


Especially valuable on automatically fired 
systems and concealed radiation 


Where oil or gas-fired boilers are used, venting of radiators in the room 
where the thermostat is located can be retarded and venting of the more 
remote radiators accelerated to assure proper distribution of steam during 
each period of burner operation. Likewise the relatively small air content 
of convector type radiators makes retarded venting desirable and often 
imperative. 


For information on Hoffman Adjustable Port Venting Valves, write for 
new catalog. Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn., Makers of 
Venting Valves, Supply Valves, Traps and Hoffman-Economy Pumps—sold 
everywhere by leading Wholesalers of Heating and Plumbing Equipment. 


1e-pipe system balanced with Hoffman Adjustable Port Venting Valves distributes steam proportionately to all radiators 
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MORTGAGES IN RETROSPECT 


A Brooklyn title company reviews its 28-years of lending, finds the loans 


it made in depression years and its loans on homes the hardiest. 


A Low, institutional-type building on 
Brooklyn’s Willoughby Street houses the 
Home Title Guaranty Company. In contrast 
to most New York guaranteed mortgage 
companies the Home Title Guaranty Com- 
pany has a healthy atmosphere about it. 
[ts offices are no newer than many of its 
brothers’, and the people are possibly no 
younger, but they are efficient people and 
they go about their business in such a way 
as to leave no mistake about it: the Home 
Title Guaranty Company has its head up 
and is going places. 

To get the full import of this one must 
go back a little. Two years ago Home Title 
Guaranty was the Home Title Insurance 
Company, a name which reporters were 
wont to include in citing evils of the 
guaranteed mortgage “racket,” and in re- 
viling its perpetrators. Formed chiefly to 
service the great log jam of mortgages of 
its predecessor company, which is still in 
rehabilitation under New York’s State 
Insurance Department, Home Title Guar- 
anty is controlled by the same officers 
who ran the old company, including its 
president, shrewd, hard-hitting Henry 
Joralemon Davenport, son of the man who 


founded the business almost 30 years ago. 

When Home Title Insurance Company 
was formed the 1907 panic was just around 
the corner, but the company stepped in and 
during those early years made some of the 
best loans in its history. Until around 1918, 
when participation certificates in guaran- 
teed mortgages were made legal invest- 
ments for the funds of life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, Home Title 
loaned consistently between one and two 
million dollars a year. After the War its vol- 
ume steadied for a time at from four to five 
million annually, then jumped and stuck at 
around ten million for the ten succeeding 
years. The high point was in 1927, and here 
Home Title distinguished itself by applying 
the brakes some years before its fellow com- 
panies did. 

A little more than a year ago Home 
Title’s Davenport sat in a witness stand 
and distinguished himself again by frankly 
admitting before the Governor’s Moreland 
Act Commissioner the ineffectuality of 
those brakes. Home Title’s mistakes were 
not among the worst, but mistakes they 
were, nonetheless. 

Guarantor Davenport won the commis- 


sion’s praise that day by his frank stat 
ments, including a complete assumption ¢ 
personal responsibility for everything th 
company had done while he was at the hes 
of it. Prideful of his company, he read jn 
the record a statement clearing its life-lon 
management of any personal graft, ap 


extolling its 


“most efficient force, workir 


night and day with a crusading spirit 
produce the best possible result for t 


investors.” 


But of course the staff whic 


Mr. Davenport so sincerely lauded was ng 
crusading at the old job of making ang 
selling mortgages. The business which hag 
occupied it down through all its 28 yea 
had come to a stop for Home Title. 


Looking Back. 


The servicing of Hom 


Title’s mortgages, with the greatest per cen 
of them in history in default, is a job whic! 
would tax any organization. With this it 
chief task since its formation last yea: 
Home Title Guaranty has also been insu 
ing titles, and is making loans under th 
But besides thi 
the company has been looking back upon it 
28-year record with a critical and searchin 
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eport of a study completed 

) ' ( omptroller Edgar A. Lodge 

¢ after-hours workers, President 
sounded this keynote: 

I sent moment and present con- 

n to furnish a unique oppor- 

irch for the facts of experience, 
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ome Title's Davenport 


br the permanent value they may have to 

under thimhose of us who are determined to do a 

sides thi f@petter job than we have done in the past in 

k upon it the making and handling of that best of all 

ue investments, the real estate mortgage.” 

the record of his company Mr. Daven- 

ort had good reason thus to extol the 
fportgage as an investment. 

|) During its 28 years of existence the Home 

zitle had made more than 19,000 loans 

ggregating $138,000,000 and of an average 

ze of $7,047. Two-thirds of the number 

nd more than one-half of the amount were 

m one- and two-family dwellings. The loans 

ere sold guaranteed as to principal and 
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AMOUNT OF LOANS MADE BY TYPE OF PROPERTY 
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The Larger the Loan, the More Likely a Loss 


interest to banks, insurance companies, in- 
stitutions and individuals, two-thirds of the 
total amount going to the first three groups, 
and one-third to some 4,000 individual in- 
vestors. Approximately 90 per cent of the 
amount sold were in the form of whole 
mortgages and 10 per cent in participation 
certificates; no certificates were issued 
against groups of mortgages. The com- 
pany’s outstanding guarantees reached a 
peak of $86,000,000 in 1931. 

Between 1906 and 1933, holders of the 
company’s guaranteed mortgages and cer- 
tificates received an average annual inter- 
est rate of approximately 5.40 per cent. 
Reductions brought the average for 1934 
down to 4.71 per cent, which, combined 
with the former figure, gives an average 
rate of 5.36 per cent over the life of the 
company. During this period owners paid 
off mortgages totaling $47,956,000, or an 
amount equal to nearly 35 per cent of the 
total mortgages made. Principal repay- 
ments in 1934 totaled $1,200,000, exclusive 
of $3,200,000 in Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration refinancing. 
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>-Family Homes Take Honors in the Analysis by Types of Property 


BUILDING*+ MONEY 





Twelve and three-tenths per cent of all 
mortgages made by Home Title since the 
beginning have become trouble cases. Loans 
in trouble are classified as those involving 
foreclosure, or in connection with which 
rents from the property have been assigned 
to the company, or if interest is past due 
for ten months or more. Summing up, the 
study gives this bird’s-eye view of the com 
pany’s activities over the period from 1906 
to October 1, 1934: 


Pen Cent 

or Torat 

Mortoaces 
AMOUNT Mapr 


Mortgages paid off at 
100% $47,956,000 34.77, 

Mortgages on proper- 
ties in possession of 
owners, not under 
foreclosureorassign- 
ment of rents and 
with interest not 
more than ten 
months past due 

Mortgages foreclosed 
or in trouble 


73,134,000 53.0% 
16,968,000 12.3% 


$138,053,000 100.0% 


6 PERCENTAGE OF FORECLOSED AND TROUBLE LOANS 


BY TYPE OF PROPERTY 
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Classified in three ways—by year made, 
by size of loan and by type of property— 
the trouble loans were immediately to be 
marked off as having possibly resulted from 
1) investment in boom years, 2) excessive 
lending, or 3) investment in the wrong 
type of property. 


Loans by Year Made. Chart 1 (p. 221) 
shows the amount of loans made each year 
from the organization of the company until 
the present time, with the amount of each 
of the totals which fell into trouble. In 
Chart 2 the percentage of trouble loans in 
each year is given. Up to 1925, the percent- 
age of trouble loans per year exceeded 6 
per cent only once—in 1922. From 1926 on, 
however, it rose sharply to a peak of 37 per 
cent of the loans made in 1928. 

Proud is the company of the fact that in 
1928 it reduced its volume by almost 25 
per cent, and in 1929 by more than 50 per 
cent of the 1927 figure. The loans it did 
make in those years fared worse than those 
of any other period. Loans made in depres- 
sion years, with the exception of the past 
depression, proved to have made the best 
records. This is to be noted by the good 
records of the loans made in 1907, 1913-14 
and 1921. 

The peaks and valleys in the percentage 
of trouble loans recorded for various years 
serve to indicate the fact that general busi- 
ness conditions are highly important as a 
factor influencing the safety of mortgage 
investment, and that accurate general in- 
dices of income and value are well worth 
watching as a guide to scientific mortgage 
lending. 


Loans by Size. Classifying its loans by size, 
the company discovered that the larger the 
loan, the greater was the percentage of the 
total amount loaned causing trouble. Two- 


PERCENT OF DOLLAR LOSS 


thirds of the company’s mortgages were un- 
der $15,000 in size, but with approximately 
$40,000,000 in mortgages of a greater 
amount there seemed sufficient basis for the 
comparison. 
The situation, depicted in Chart 4, may 
be summarized as follows: 
Per Cent 
FORECLOSED 
oR IN TROUBLE 


Under $7,000. 4.3% 
$7,000 to $50,000 12.5% 
$50,000 to $200,000 20.5% 
$200,000 and over 43.0% 


Thus, only 4.3 per cent of the total 
amount of loans made for sums under 
$7,000 got into trouble, as compared with 
43 per cent of the total amount of loans for 
$200,000 and over. This, of course, does not 
mean that the company actually lost these 
percentages of the amounts invested. It 
simply means that there were difficulties 
encountered in recovering, in the case of 
loans under $7,000, $2,229,000 out of $51.- 
$27,000 invested; and, in the case of loans 
of $200,000 and over, $3,560,000 out of 
$8,279,000. 


Experience by Types of Property. The ex- 
cellent experience which the company has 
had with its loans on one-family dwellings 
was the most striking of the facts revealed 
in the classification of loans by types of 
property. Out of $44,000,000 of loans made 
over the 28-year period on this class of prop- 
erty, only $2,000,000 or 5 per cent got into 
trouble; whereas 27 per cent of the loans 
on stores went awry (see Charts 5 and 6). 

Actually the record made by the single- 
family home group was bested by several 
others, including the loans on office build- 
ings; churches, schools and theaters; ga- 
rages and service stations; and factories, 
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] TO TOTAL AMOUNT OF ALL LOANS TO AMOUNT OF MORTGAGES FORECLOSED 


MADE ON EACH TYPE OF PROPERTY 


(PROVED PROPERTY WHERE LOAN 
1S MADE PRINCIPALLY OW LAND 
VALUE 

VACANT LANO 


SPECIAL PURPOSES - . 
CLUBS, CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, [6.8 | 
ere 


CHURCHES , SCHOOLS AND MOTION 
PICTURE THEATRES 


GARAGES ANO SERVICE STATIONS 
FACTORIES, LAUNORIES AND WARE - 
MOUSES INCLUDING LOFT BUILDINGS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 

STORES WITH ANO WITHOUT APTS. 
MORE THAN EIGHT FAMILIES 
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Two FAMILY 
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laundries and warehouses. So , 
portion of Home Title’s lo. 
residential property, however. 
more credence was to be given 
for dwellings than for miscella 
of this type. The record for , 
was likewise somewhat better t! 
be expected to be in most cases 
The company points out th: 
cipal reason for the high percent. ve of Joas alt 
on large apartment houses being classifie * 
as in trouble was its policy of obtaining hov 
control of such properties when they fell Myclu 
arrears of interest or taxes to insure that J utior 
net rents were applied toward the paymemll&rove 
of carrying charges. , . 
For its own use, and for that of the Fe: 
eral Housing Administration, which w 
interested in the survey for what figures Mlbyecu 
might yield of value to its mortgage insuiible 
ance program (see page 212), the compan, st! 
went further to figure the actual and anticfi&tum) 
pated dollar loss to total loans made fhe } 
each type of property. ose 
In estimating the losses to be sustainefilfkieve! 
on properties foreclosed but not as y@imort: 
sold, and those under rent assignment ori 1 {om 
process of foreclosure, there was added af @and : 
operating loss equal to 50 per cent of thi He 
sustained to date on the properties, plus 
sales loss on the former equal to one an 
one-half times the actual sales loss on proj 
erties already sold, and a sales loss on thi} §on, fi 
latter estimated on the same percentagin di 
basis for each type of property as exper Jocat 
enced on properties already sold. inter 
Based on these estimates, total and afJ ithe 
tual sales and operating losses amounted \§ jappr 
$2,752,000, which is equal to 1.99 per ce }whic 
of all loans made, or 16.2 per cent of 4 }Hon 
mortgages in trouble, during the 28-yedM Jinclt 
period. caus 
These losses were incurred from loans a} #then 
various types of property as is shown | N 
Charts 7 and 8. Chart 7 furnishes the pai }emp 
cent of losses to total loans, and Chart §upo 
that to all mortgages foreclosed or iff #boo! 
trouble. A remarkable showing was agaifR §thar 
made by the one-family house group, witJ §stuc 
a record of losses on only 0.59 per cent (& §der 
total loans. thre 
Although loans on this type of propert gwer 
constituted 32.2 per cent of total loar ( 
made, they accounted for only 12.7 per cer $25 | 
of the total of all foreclosed and troubl 
loans and for only 9.57 per cent of the tot Boa 
dollar losses from all types of property Ho: 
Therefore, the percentage of the amount @& g@ns 
one-family dwelling loans foreclosed or if §W't 
trouble to the total of all one-family loan gmo 
made, was less than one-third of the aveg § lo 
age for all other types of property. And tht @ sa; 
percentage of dollar loss sustained on one @™e 
family dwellings to the total of all loan 
made on this type of property was less tha 
one-fourth the average for all types of prop} 
erty. The percentage of dollar loss on the 
one-family foreclosed and trouble loans w* 
12.2 per cent. This figure and the per cet q 
of loss to total loans compare with ave" 
ages for all other types of properties @ 
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T, at my ‘ as bad as the losses on one- 
CN ine reco. ses. but still less than the aver- 
lancous loag 7 types of property, were those for 
| Vacant lag » houses, in terms of their ratio to 
than it cour, - on the latter. For three- to eight- 
~ a uses, the percentage of losses to 
hat the priors .s was four times as large as in one- 
laze Of load. m ouses; for apartments it was almost 
INE Classifigll es as big. Stores made the poorest 
Of obtainigllh})owing next to a “Special Purpose” group, 


Juding loans for clubs, charitable insti- 
uti os and the like, and one called “Im- 
oved Property Where Loan Was Made 
incipally on Land Value.” 
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which w ignificance. Many a banker and insurance 
iat figures Mi yecutive with the responsibility of a siz- 
‘tgage inswii}ble mortgage portfolio, as well as many 
he compan straight mortgage banker, has been 
| and anticfilf&tumped by the problem of how to go about 
1s made f@Rbe job of analyzing his loans for the pur- 
wse of uncovering past mistakes and of 


€ sustaing#/ieveloping a more scientific approach to 


not as y@#™mortgage lending. To those so stumped 
nment or ##Home Title’s job provides both a method 


is added 
pent of th: 
rties, plus 
to one an 
SS ON proj 
loss on th 
percentay 
’ as exper 


; 
Band a basis for comparison. 
However, it will readily be noted that it 
rovides neither in fullest measure. To such 
jn analysis there scarcely could be said to 
be an end. The study might well have gone 
mn, for instance, to provide exemplary data 
Min determining the effect of amortization; 
Mocation, age and tenancy of property; 
interest rate and total effective cost to 
tal and a 
nounted 
9 per ceil 
cent of ¢ 
he 28-yer 


ppraised value. The latter two items, 
Hwhich it would have seemed logical for 
SHome Title to have taken up, were not 
included, according to the company, be- 
cause “there was no great variance in 
them during the period under study.” 

Naturally, much as to the methods to be 
employed in making such a study depends 
upon the kind of records kept. Ill-kept 
books have undoubtedly forestalled more 
than one such survey. Fortunately for its 
study, however, Home Title had been un- 
der continuous ownership and management 
throughout its existence, and its records 
were fairly intact. 

Covering as large a group of mortgages 
as it did, and reflecting the application of 
a consistent policy in the making of these 
loans and the administration of them, 
Home Title’s survey has set up some 
answers of universal interest. The FHA, 
with its job of fixing adequate rates on 
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nily loan’ #mort gages to be insured under the National 
the ave] @ Housing Act; New York’s new State Mort- 


. And thf @gage Commission, charged with recom- 





1 on on’ Bmending legislation for prevention of 
all loan§ @another guaranteed mortgage fiasco; and 
less tha @such groups as the Mortgage Conference 
sof propp of New York (Arcu. Forum, August, 
ss on the ‘0, p. 152) which is now busy collecting 
oans Wa @Bcopous data from a membership includ- 
per cet all types of mortgage lenders, are all 
ith aver @ to find Home Title’s mortgage analysis 
erties 0 ivaluable guide. 
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HOME BUILDING CONTINUES 


to soar, amid other exciting statistics. Building stocks top 
general stocks; life company loans exceed ‘33 plus '34. 


LIFE COMPANY LENDING ; STOCKS 
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AN OPERATING COST CONSENSUS 


to ward off Washington rent restrictions, provides a primer 
of expenses for figure-shy apartment owners. 


F inoza-rr familiarity with operating 
costs is mandatory for skyscraper archi- 
tect, financier, realtor and building man- 
ager. Nor can they be overlooked in any 
appraisal of the state of the building busi- 
ness. Last month out of neither a primary 
interest in costs nor an attempt to paint 
the state of the industry, but a clinched 
battle to keep a bill from passage by the 
7ist Congress of the U. S., came a fund 
of apartment operating cost statistics, the 
like of which has never before existed, 
save in the office building business. 

Made primarily to marshal facts 
against the Ellenbogen bill, which. still 
threatens (although most observers think 
not dangerously) to impose on Capital 
apartment owners the rule of a rent com- 
mission similar to that which operated in 
D. C. during the War, a Washington sur- 
vey covering completely almost 300 apart- 
ment houses provided the industry an op- 
portunity to test the worth of making like 
compilations periodically in all centers. 

Stout to maintain that rents began to 
fall shortly after the old rent commission’s 
demise, and that new building, and not 
the commission, was responsible for the 
decline, the Real Estate Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Washington Taxpayers’ Pro- 
tective Association has sharpened its argu- 
ment with the claim that rent restrictions 
have heretofore stifled building in the 
District, and will do so again if reim- 
posed. As part of the fact-finding done 
to back up this and the contention that 
present Washington apartment profits are 
not exorbitant, a survey of costs and in- 
comes was initiated. Its results the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Manager Edward C. 
Baltz of Washington’s mammoth Per- 
petual Building Association, summed up 
last month as follows: 

In 1934 when Washington apartment 
buildings had an average occupancy of 
over 95 per cent—the best in over ten 
years—the net earnings of 274 buildings, 
having an assessed valuation of over $42,- 
000,000, was 4.89 per cent on the assessed 
value Table 1). Two and one- 
half per cent of the value of the buildings 
was allowed for depreciation. These same 
buildings earned 3.03 per cent in 1933. 
Pointing to how new building now in 
progress (Arcu. Forum, August, 1935, p. 
136) is keeping pace with the increase in 
the number of Government employes, the 
committee saw no chance of as marked a 
rise in 1935 as in 1934. 

But building men attached far more 


(see 
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than momentary value to the figures en- 
massed for this defensive. Those familiar 
with the office building figures regularly 
distributed by the National Association 





Washington Daily News 


Lobbyist Lusk 


of Building Owners and Managers felt that 
Rufus S. Lusk, who carried out the sur- 
vey, had done a pioneering job. Organizer 
of Washington’s taxpayers’ association two 





TOTAL AMOUNTS OF RENTAL SCHEDULES, ACTUAL COLLECTIONS, 
COSTS AND ASSESSMENTS OF BUILDINGS OF DIFFERENT HEIGHTS 





years ago, after two years atios 
publicity director for the “Crus: ors” 9. 
seven previous to that as secr of tf 
Operative Builders’ Association |‘ the p, 
trict of Columbia, Mr. Lusk is » so exe, 
tive chief of the Washington Build, 
Owners and Managers Associati+n, know 
lobbying and the building business equally 
well. Building statistics have long hes 
his hobby. : 
The difficulties incidental to carryin) 


out the Legislative Committee's syry. 
were a challenge to his statistical ingen) 
ity. More or less standard methods 

office building construction have mag 
possible the interchange of office buildiy 
statistics on a square foot basis. But 
apartments, no such adequate a comm 
denominator has been generally employe: 
Unused to applying scientific operatiy 
methods, most apartment owners hay 
never bothered to figure out the squa: 
footage in their buildings, and buildin 
managers are agreed that it would be 
mule-team job to get them to do it. 

In view of the various sizes of apar' 
ments, figures by dwelling units are ot 
viously open to objection. Equally mis 
leading are the familiar “per room” fig 
ures, a fact nowhere more apparent tha’ 
in the small room sizes resulting in mu 
of the current low cost housing. 

In the end, Mr. Lusk decided to en 
ploy the most exact of all units of spa 
measurement, and the job he did is pe: 
haps most notable for the figures it pr 
sents on a cubic foot basis. A factor mal 
ing these especially logical was the read 
availability of cubic footage figures at tl 
assessor's office. 

The figures were classified throughot 
both by types of tenants and by buildin 
heights. Apt for 27 per cent Negroi 
Washington, but not of interest national; 
the tables by types of tenants have bee 
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ITEMS ALL BUILDINGS UNDER 5 STORIES S STORIES OVER 5 ST 5S 
4 
Number of Buildings 274 171 = on 
Number of Units 11,362 5,451 2,0 $s or ~ 
Number of Rooms 33,722 11,219 6,205 . 20, 
Number of Cubic Peet 122 ,387,000 34,965 ,000 22,153,000 ee 
Zs —_ iL: | we 
1934 1933 1933 
184 | §7,173,208 1,971,306 | $1,829,652 $1,496,729 | $1,391,636 | $4,164,149 2 — 
— a +} S$ a . 
5,761,907 6,496,220 1,425,546 __ 5,505,108 _ eas 
a. aao0.s0s | 4 5 — r 401,04 
4,420,206 4,599,046 »121,307 2,436,606 | 
: 91,909 57,61 em | 
= +— 
752,911 
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| The Figures Gleaned from 274 Buildings, by Building Heights 
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) Per Room and Per Cubic Foot Averages for 274 Buildings, by Building Heights . . . 


eliminated here, as have others in the 

survey covering vacancies, assessments and 

similar matters of purely local interest. 
Beginning with the comparison of the 
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See Table No. 1 for figures on which theese 
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Schedule for 1935) assumed to be same as 1952. 
~ Beal estate taxes only. 
“*** = 25 ver cent of assessment on improvements 
only. 


total amounts reported by all buildings, nationally include first a comparison of 
by building heights, the tables worthwhile averages of the figures for 274 buildings 
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1 Repairs 6.73 17.74 16.62 6.1" 17.36 € i é 7.34 
a : insurance 1.46 1.47 1.36 1.30 1 1.56 3s 4 >t 
- axes ° 
4 All Other Expenses§ 14.29 14.735 16.352 16.23 12.68 
preciation 
Taxes e« 16.87 14.86 16.88 14.97 17.93 
— ot come i } 
_— Depreciationevse 20.65 20.08 20.57 19.99 22.06 
» 454 es = eis 
Sec Table No. 1 for figures on which these percentages are based. 
Real estate taxes only. 
a - 2g per cent of assessmnt on improvements only. 
¥ - 1 for figures on which these percentages are based. 
taxes only. 
of assessment on improvements only. 
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“ ° for 1932 and 1934, which is elaborated by _ bined its own with other Chicago ; 


— i a compilation, more interesting histori- substantiate definite occupancy 
cally, of yearly averages back through rising rentals. The first of these 
!) fe 1931 for 174 of the reporting buildings. costs per room per year for ea main. 
rac heal f Seals These are followed by tables giving the tenance item, which, in the secc were 
i ratios of maintenance costs and net income matched up against the income { res, 


FOR WALLS a CEILINGS to rents collected, both by building heights An average increase in expen from 


and over the period of years, 1931 through 1932 to 1934 of 3.7 per cent was ealed, 

poe aa ja te Coe 1935. A special chart of national interest including a decrease of 7.5 per cont for 
ay TTT details the percentage of the cost of each two- to six-flat buildings, a 13.7 per cent 

gt ' Be ae tte a. "7 maintenance item to total maintenance increase for twelve- to 26-flat | uildings 

hed | costs. and a 7 per cent increase for 37- to 46-flat 

structures. Greater income figures for the 

| @Coupled with those from Washington, latter group brought it out ahead of the 
a set of operating figures from Chicago twelve- to 26-flat group, however, in the 





ete | ; : ; 
7a ita | last mo zave observers a better fe final accounting. 
dn iii iti 2 iz, last month gave bservers a better feeling accounting 
“ as an artist would do them! +!) «| +|"*| about the vast going industry of existing Reporting 8 per cent of the increased 
= Your decorator may select ; ; -— 26 a iy Mica ed . pe Bis . . Rall . oan 
4. trom aeerty 200 bouttal 1 SY buildings than they have had in full five income due to elimination of concessions 
5 ft designs and textures. uf \ 4/ years. alone, the bank declared that increased 


Since the first of 1932 the Chicago Title occupancy and firming rents had rendered 
& Trust Co. has been keeping figures on the __ negligible the rise in operating costs, found 
cost of operating 30 identical apartment the additional factor of “unprecedented 
buildings in its tow. Last month it felt for potential demand for housing rigidly lim- 
the first time like releasingthem. Two tables ited by high replacement costs” framing 
on these buildings (see below) footed “a good picture of the future of real estate 
| up a report in which the bank had com- investment in Chicago.” 











ith WALL*TEX 


THE CANVAS WALL COVERING 


THIS FALL . . . before specifying interior 

decoration or before covering walls again As in the Washing- 
with perishable paper . . . is the time to get ton tables, the com- 
all the facts about Wall-Tex. You will wel- paratively high cost 
come discovering how thoroughly it fulfills of fuel for the 
the need for a practical and beautiful wall smaller buildings is 
covering for every room in houses and apart- striking in the Chi- 
ments. cago operating fig- 
STURDY CANVAS BASE ures (right), which 
are combined with 
Just a moment's examina- income figures on 
tion of a Wall-Tex sample the same buildings 

will prove its beauty and below. 






permanency over paper. 
Its pleasingly textured surfaces 
are decorated in a full range of 
brilliant to delicate designs in time- Total Operating 
resisting oil colors on a sturdy canvas aT 
base. Year after year its practical beauty 
is restored to original freshness by soap and 
water washing. Wall-Tex may be applied 
to patched plaster on walls and ceilings—its coe 
strong, flexible fabric prevents further crack- 
ing and eliminates scuffing and tearing. If nme 39, 301 
painting is later desired, Wall-Tex is the per- peso 


W ALL-TEXED rooms will command higher 
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6 PLATS 


37 to 46 FLATS 
1932 tess 1954 2. 125 


$155.40 $128.55 984.10 


eee 


rentals and influence quicker sales because 100% Occupied 


their beauty is /asting and serviceable. Con- 
sider the savings thus made possible by chang- 




































ing decoration to an investment rather than uffective Income 2 Oe ; 
a recurring expense. You'll find it advisable lcs meee | 
to specify WALL-TEXING this fall because er oe s4.05 15.36 || 5.20 37-20 35-63 || 74.97 46.56 56-48 
decorators are not so rushed and can give roBRE GL ok Bon Rerurring 
. [iviger sont re 2.24 2.18 3.78 5.7 3.99 1.11 
more careful attention to your work. Deseneting and Replcenente 134 ae? 2.78 — a 
Send for A.I.A. file folder No. 28-C-1, in- ie otemiiaties ot 18 59 pone 1s = 
cluding special Architect's book of Wall-Tex ical dail 
>, ne , > ; Tote apitel and Non- | 
o——- a desirable for Resuneten Expenses 5.65 3.56 7.71 | 13.15 5.75 
Other expenses 
SpecTal Assessments 1.07 1.07 1.36 | -62 62 1.19 
COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION Seat Bt a af af at | of af ob 
Columbus, Ohio Management 5.06 _ 4.85 _ 7.60 6.39 5.32 _8.82 
f b Total Other Expenses ° °§ 36.21 30.90 23.81 7.7 30.05 | 
CT beauty and Ong ACTVLCE Net Income | 9.16 12.25 . sé 11.34 2.94 4.51 24.Q7 10.76 26.47 } 
( 
° Pe These are actu losses for the year, less bed accounts of preceding year j 








which were collected during the year. 
al 


DECORATIVE WALL CANVAS | Increased Income Offsets Slight Maintenance Cost Increases in Chicago 
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Lawrence Moore, Architect, of the architectural firm of Evans, 
Moore and Woodbridge, New York, completely insulated his own 
home in Wilton, Conn., with Reynolds Metallation and Ecod Fabric. 


Less bubk, bess heat absorption, maisture- 
proof...yet saves approximately 50% in cast 


Check the definite advantages of Reynolds Metallation is installed 
Reynolds Metallation, the silver-like in homes in two forms — strips 


insulation that reflects heat just as nailed right over the rafters, roof 





a mirror reflects light. joists, studs or sheathing—or as 
° ° . . You apply Reynolds Metallation right over the 
No other insulation offers the Metallated Ecod Fabric which rafters, roof joists, studs or sheathing. It is clean 
. ° ‘ and easy to handle and install. Only snips, nails 
advantage of less bulk. Reynolds combines Metallation with an elec- and a hammer are required. 


Metallation is thin as a calling  trically welded, metal reinforcing 


card. No other insulation so effec- _ plaster base. 


tively guards against heat absorp- Metallation and Ecod Fabric are 
tion—Reynolds Metallation reflects only two of the Reynolds Architec- 
about 95%, of the radiant heat. No tural Products that architects are 
other insulation completely com- choosing to give the public better 
bats atmospheric moisture. (Mois- values in construction and modern- 


ture absorption greatly reduces the izing work. Learn about them all. 





efficiency of ordinary insulation.) Write for descriptive folders. 
And with all these advantages e 
Reynolds Metallation reduces in- For complete specifications Reynolds Ecod Fabric is cupplied in sheets. Quickly 
: . . ; a ; . installed Metallated Ecod combines efficient in- 
sulation costs approximately 50 es See 1935 Sweets, Catalog 11, Section 13 sulation with metal plaster base for only 6/10 of a 


cent extra per square foot, over piain lath. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


: REYNOLDS ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS... 
Reynolds Metallation @ Reynolds Metal Wall Coverings R E bf N eo) L B - C O R 4 O R A T O N 
a png ae - oo san Decorative, washable, moisture-proof. er eee ee ere 
Reynolds Ecod Fabric @ Reynolds Liquid Metallation 
The insulated, reinforced Plas- Protective, bright, the modern paint Oh ita tae ia) Principal Cities 
ter Base. : 


miracle. 
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THE NEW SEDGWICK ELECTRIC 


Roto-LUAITER 


Registered Trade Mark 
Patented in the United States and Canada 


THE MODERN WORD 
FOR FULL 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
DUMB WAITER EQUIPMENT 


1. Overload , 
\ 


and slack ca- 
ble device 


2. Flexible 
traction cable 


3. Steel guide 
framework. 


4. Momentary 
pressure push 
button. 


5. Steel 
idler sprocket. 


6. Adjustable 
steel sprocket 
bar. 


7. Steel roller chain. 
8. Cable connection. 
9. Connecting link. 


10. Reinforced 
steel car. 


4. Momentary 
pressure push 
button. 


11. Safety 
cut-out switch. 


12. Adjustable 


landing cam. 
13. Landing switch. 


14. Drive 
sprocket gear. 


15. Geared head 
non-reversible 
motor. 


16. Independent 
support bearing. 


17. Motor 
bed plate, 


Better Service at Lower Cost 
Safe, Compact, Durable and 
Economical 


Write for New Catalog and Complete Data 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1893 
140 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INCOME VALUATION 


for taxation is pushed as the final 
'point in NAREB’s program. 


| A patrrtine with Benjamin Franklin the 
blunt inevitability of la mort et les impots, 
some ways of dying and some ways of being 
taxed are more obnoxious than others. Real 
estate men, for instance, regard current 
methods of property taxation as compar- 
able to murder by slow torture. Along five 
different fronts (see box) the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards has for a 
year been hammering for reductions. Last 
month they opened up on Point No. 6 in 
their program: tax assessments based par- 
tially on income. 

Property owners of the U.S. pay an aver- 
age annual tax bill of between four and five 
billion dollars on property assessed at about 
$125,000,000,000. In the year 1931, for in- 
stance, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards pointed out that total prop- 
erty taxes were $4,550,000,000 on property 
assessed at $129,393,000,000, or an average 
rate of 3.51 per cent. The known income for 

| real estate, including rental values of owner- 
occupied buildings, in that year was $4,- 
754,000,000. Thus NAREB figured out 
|that real estate was paying 95 per cent* of 
its income for taxation. 
| As an argument for its income method of 
'assessment NAREB pointed out that if the 
| value of the property was established on 
the basis of income the real value of the 
property would be only $95,080,000,000. 
This assumes that real estate earns 5 per 
cent on money invested in it. Hence its 
value would be 20 X $4,754,000,000 — 
$95,080,000,000. And if the average tax 
| rate, 3.51, held, taxes would have amounted 
to $3,138,000,000, a reduction of nearly 30 
| per cent. 


| Direction. To direct its campaign Paul E. 
Stark, Madison, Wis., realtor, was named 
| chairman of the NAREB’s tax committee, 
a job vacated by Dayton’s Adam Schantz. 
A veteran among NAREB members, Real- 
tor Stark was once president of the Na- 
tional Association. One of the most popular 
men in the real estate business, Mr. Stark 
is tall and angular, good humored and a 
hard worker. His office in Madison is one 
of the largest home building outfits in Wis- 
consin. If he has a reputation outside his 
immediate business it is as an expert in real 
property values. 

Though reduction in taxes is the weapon 
with which he hopes to stir up action among 
property owners, Chairman Stark is laying 
his campaign on a much more altruistic 
base. Among his most potent arguments in 


*4 misleading, though significant conclusion. 
What percentage of the taxed property was 
owner-occupied and hence had no actual income 
was not listed. 





urging State legislatures and « 
ognize the income method are: 

1. That it will tend to minin 
ism and fraud by assessing offic 


to re 
favor 


2. That it will tend to meas: 
the ability to pay. 


axes 


g proce 
t and j 
be mo 


3. That it will simplify asse 
dure both in the initial assessn 
appeals because the factors w 
easily demonstrable. 

4. That it will necessitate a: 
sessment. 


ial rey 


Fortunately, Chairman Stark’s commi 
tee is not starting at scratch. In five Stat 


1. We propose in each State an agency 
with the right, upon appeal by taxpayers, 
to review any proposed tax levy and to re- 
vise it downward, and to veto bond issues 
entirely. 

2. We propose in each State a constitu- 
tional amendment specifically litniting the 
total tax on real property for all purposes 
in any one year to a fixed percentage of the 
true value. 

3. We propose in each State a broader 
use of State taxing powers to provide 
funds for educational purposes, and that 
Federal assistance be obtained to further 
this. 

4. We propose in each State using funds 
obtained from gasoline and vehicle taxes 
for maintenance and construction of ur- 
ban streets as well as for rural roads and 
highways. 

5. We propose in each State that im- 
provement assessments shall require the 
written consent of owners representing 
more than one-half the property proposed 
to be assessed. 

6. We propose in each State that the 
valuation laws be amended so that in 
valuing property for tax purposes the in- 
come or annual use value shall be a major 
consideration. 











NAREB’s Six Points 


the income method is already recognized b; 
law. In ten others it is recognized by court: 
and tax boards. 

Few States have any legal prohibition 
against the income methed but selection 0! 
assessing officials on the basis of politica 
qualifications rather than experience in ap- 
praising has hindered general acceptance 

Apart from bombarding legislatures wit! 
briefs asking recognition for the incom 
method, Chairman Stark’s Committee urge¢ 
all property owners to file an action request: 
ing that their assessments be made par- 
tially on the basis of income, believing that 
if enough decisions in enough States sup- 
port the method laws need not be enacted 
Even if the income method should be 
adopted, three major problems stil! remain 
unanswered: 

1. Shall net or gross income be used? 


2. What percentage constitutes the 
proper capitalization base? 

3. Shall actual or potential income be 
used? 
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FOR TENANTS: 


gnized by 


by courts 1. Low operating cost 







2. Finest modern beauty 


a 3. Every worthwhile convenience 
politica 
ice in ap- 
ceptance 
ures wil |‘ YOU want to avoid the disad- 
> Income * ° ° 
isenied vantages of noisy refrigeration— 
request and what owner or operator doesn’t? 
ade par —choose Electrolux for your prop- 
ring that erties. 
ites sup- ; 
iain hanks to its simpler, more efficient 
ould be eration, Electrolux is silent the 
| remain y you install it... and silent after 
ng use! For a tiny gas flame takes 
used? e place of all moving parts! 
( the 
his freedom from noise is one of the 
ome be g reasons why, in New York City 
one, more than 4500 apartment 
»\ BI PTEMBER =~ 1935 











AND LOOK 


at these other important ways Electrolux offers 
MORE for tenants and for owner: ! 


e7 NANTS PREFER SILENT REFRIGERATION 


ELECTROLUX 


is Permanently Silent 


because it has no moving parts to 


FOR OWNERS: 


1, No moving parts to wear 
2. Long life 


3. Gas Company service 









buildings are equipped with this 
modern gas refrigerator. And there 


are other important reasons, too! 


Electrolux appeals strongly to ten- 
ants and prospective tenants be- 
cause of its unusually low running 
cost ... its smart modern beauty .. . 
its many worthwhile conveniences. 


Consider these important rental ap- 
peals of Electrolux! And then con- 
sider, too: since Electrolux has no 
moving parts to wear, this cause of 
interrupted service and shortened 


cause noise or become noisy 


= 







life is eliminated. In addition, your 
local gas company backs and services 


every Electrolux it sells! Another 
assurance of complete tenant satis- 
faction . . . another big advantage 


for you! 


See the new Electrolux models on 
display at your gas company’s 
showroom! Servel, Inc., Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales Division, Evans- 


ville, Indiana. 


wiv let Cooled 
ELECTROLUX 


Geet REFRIGERATOR 


THE SERVEL 














FOUR NAMES 


and a landscape architect collab- 
orate on a swank subdivision. 


[ » names make news, the biggest news of 
last month was the completion of a house 
at Westbury, Long Island, for what may 
turn out to be the smartest subdivision on 
that sandy strip of land. The nominal de- 
although his interest in it was 
was Stewart 


veloper, 
something less than intense, 
[glehart, son of the Grace Line owner, the 
finest amateur hockey player in the U. S., 
and close to the finest polo player as well. 

But his name was not the only one. 
Architects for the house were William 
Adams Delano and Chester Holmes A\- 
drich, who together compose the faultless 
firm of Delano & Aldrich, and who share 
with John Russell Pope the social honors 
of the profession. 

Nor did their names complete the list 
of newsworthy ones. Agent for the house 
turned out to be Nancy Heckscher, recently 








married daughter of the octogenarian Man- 


hattan real estate man, August Heckscher, 


at present on her honeymoon. 

Last month, the 
for lack of prospects, but because the pros- 
pect who finally buys will have to measure 
up in other ways than simply having the 
$60,000 it will take to buy it. For the 
house rises up on Jericho Turnpike, a mal- 
let’s drive from the estates of the horsiest 
families on Long Island. It was to prevent 
undesirables from moving into the prop- 
erty that Poloist Iglehart built the house 
in the first place. 

Whether the rest of the 40 acres which 
comprise the subdivision will 
ever be developed depends on how quickly 
House No. 1 much time 
Hockey Player Iglehart can spare from his 
skates and his horses. If he does go ahead, 
he will undoubtedly lean heavily on the 
experience of the landscape architect who 
is in charge of all the Iglehart properties, 
and who landscaped the grounds around 
the first house, Richard S. Burns, who 
though no celebrity, is an able planner and 
designer. 


house was unsold—not 


prope »sed 


sells, and how 
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THE 


CONTINUED BETTER: ENT 


of building profits back! 


nes ¢ 
record rise in stocks. 
A ssumunc that the state of buil: g stock 
could be counted upon to provide an exa; 
measure of the health of building, the j; 
dustry might well have sat up in bed ap,| 
eaten what it pleased last month. For ¢}y| 
first time in five years the most trustworth 
of all indicators of trends in stocks, Stan, 
ard Statistics’ weekly stock price indice: 


recorded a rise for its 12 Building Equip 
ment & Supply stock classification over its 
421 General Stocks (see chart, p, 293) 
The reaction seemed less a bullish one tha; 
it did a logical result of the steady increas: 
in material manufacturers’ profits, whic] 
Wall Street has been hungrily charting fo: 
over a year. 

Actual earnings figures seemed more 
than to justify the rise. The following 
companies have reported their earnings 
for the first six months of 1935, which are 
compared below with figures for the same 
period of 1934: 


(000’s omitted; D = deficit) 


1935 1934 

Armstrong Cork $1,523 = $1,401 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass. . 953 1,138 
Bridgeport Brass.......... 375 307 
Briggs Manufacturing... . . 6,545 3,638 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender. 159D 21D 
Certain-teed . . 54D 486D 
Congoleum- Nairn 1,356 1,346 
Cook Paint & Varnish. 223 
Devoe & Raynolds (6 mos. 

ending May 31). 202 269 


Dresser, S.R., Manufactur- 
ing (owns Bry ant Heat- 
er Co.) 9D 29 


— Products (flooring, 


Cc.) . 257 1,270 

Fliatkote (28 wks. ‘ending 

TS 2, cacaniees 625 ISD 
Formica........ ery 62 $7 
General Paint 115 80 
Heywood-Wakefield (the- 

ater seating, etc.)..... 53D 59 
Johns-Manville 798 174 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 4,284 2,532 


Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator by 71 206 


National Gypsum 296 184 
National Lead...... . 2,615 2,066 
Otis Elevator 115 295D 
Parker Rust-Proof 574 550 
U.S. Gypsum 1,627 1,142 
Westinghouse 6,265 31D 


Outstanding fact about such a compila- 
tion—a fact not evident in many a depres- 
sion moon—was the tendency for those 
companies most wholly interested in build- 
ing, and especially residential building, to 
show up best. Attesting to this were s! uch 
healthy gains as made by General Paint, 
Johns-Manville and U.S. Gypsum, in con- 
trast to such reports as issued by Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender and others less vi- 
tally concerned with building. 
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» VIEWS IN CONTRAST 


achusetts v. Rhode Island in 
o st of amortization. 


T \ 


| well-known that, as far as savings 

are concerned, Massachusetts is the 
| of the straight loan. Less generally 
ciated is the fact that in nearby 
le Island the amortized savings bank 
gage is a commonplace, and, indeed, 
general rule. Catering especially to 
New England savings bankers, Boston's 
I'nited States Investor landed a well-aimed 
“unch last month by matching up figures 

the mortgage troubles of the savings 
banks of these two States. 

Crediting Massachusetts’ moneymen 
with having “picked their bonds, their 
mortgages and their other investments 
with such painstaking care that they have 
won the profound respect of the whole 
banking and business fraternity,” the 
Investor matter-of-factly added: “It is 
only when you compare their experience 
under the common form of mortgage with 
the experience of Rhode Island’s banks 
under amortization that you discover a 
way in which the Massachusetts’ record 
could have been bettered.” 

Rhode Island’s banks began as early as 
1918 to insist upon amortization. Mort- 
gages are generally written in Rhode 
Island for a single year, without reduction 
of principal during that period; then they 
are renewed with the provision for pay- 
ment of 2% per cent of the principal at 
once and for further payments of 24% per 
cent each succeeding six months. Semi- 
annual interest is collected in advance 
from the beginning of the loan. In contrast, 
loans in Massachusetts have been allowed 
to run indefinitely, so long as mortgage 
payments and taxes were kept up. Danger 
to building lay in the fact that Massachu- 
setts’ banks were not getting back a regu- 
lar flow of funds for further lending. 

Comparative figures reveal the dangers 
to the banks themselves inherent in pur- 
suit of the old plan. As of February 9, 
1935, Rhode Island’s banks held 28,065 
mortgages. Same date, the number of fore- 
closed properties on their books totaled 
699, or 2.49 per cent of the total number 
of mortgages.* Against the value of the 
Rhode Island banks’ mortgages—$100,- 
104,000—foreclosed properties amounted 
to $4,730,000, or 4.7 per cent. Opposite 


‘ Broken down, this figure revealed some in- 
teresting facts as to the relative stamina of loans 
on different types of property. As in the mort- 
gage analysis of Brooklyn’s Home Title Guar- 

ty Co. (see p. 220), one-family home loans 

wed up best. One hundred and ninety-five 
the 699, or .69 per cent of the total number of 
rtgages, were of this type. Four hundred 

/ ten, or 1.46 per cent of the total mortgages, 

re multiple dwelling loans. The remaining 

* per cent were commercial properties, which 


curse would show up more heavily in a dollar 
ounting. 


ILDING - 


MONEY 





these figures, Massachusetts’ record as of 
October 31, 1934, revealed $109,842,666 in 
foreclosed properties against $1,132,251, 
649 in mortgages, or 9.7 per cent 

Further figures, gathered in a confiden 
tial survey last December by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, were 
cited to clinch the point. These, compiled 
in answer to the question as to what per 
cent of deposits was represented by real 
estate acquired through foreclosure, gave a 
graphic picture of savings bank mortgage 
troubles in the eight Eastern States where 
savings banks are strongest: 

Maine 2.00% 

Rhode Island 2.41 

New Hampshire 2.74 

Connecticut $.25 
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5.26 
6.21 
6.33 
20.02 


New York 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 


In the extreme situation in Vermont, 


due not so much to lack of amortization 
Rhode 
Island up to second place as to the many 
Western and Southern farm loans which its 


provisions such as had boosted 
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banks made nearly a decade 


Investor saw a 


strong argument 


the 
against 


ago, 


the Steagall provision in the Banking Bill, 


allowing banks to lend 


wherever 


they 


choose. Vermont's experience obliged the 


adoption of careful safeguards in lending 
under this provision, which won out last 


month in the final stages of 


adoption. 
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DEPARTMENT STOR 
IMPROVES HEATING 
BY MODERNIZATION 


Daytons, Minneapolis, Use 
Webster Moderator System 
To Control Temperatures 


HEATING PROBLEM SOLVE 


Modernization Equally A 
Effective in Scores of 
Similar Buildings 


REMOVES OLD COMPLAINT 


Minneapolis, Minn —The Day 
Department Store—one of the lar 
est retail stores in the entire nor 
west is securing remarkably improv 
heating service as the result of 
Webster Heating Modernization Pr 
gram carried out in the fall of 19% 


Por four years, through some 
the coldest winters in Minnesota hi 
tory. the Webster Moderator Syste 
has given the Dayton Store comple 
“Control-by -the- Weather.” 


Modernization of the Dayton Cor 
pany buildings, which consisted 
changing the mixed vecuum 4! 
gravity system to full vacuum ope 
ation, was completed without inte 
rupting store operations 

The buildings a from three 
ten stories in height and have 
total floor space of 600,000 ua 
feet. Installation of the Webst 
Moderator System was made by t 
Belden-Porter Company, Minness 
lis heating contractors 

Frequently, under the old syste 
certain portions of the store we 
underheated while others were t 
hot 

Since the application of mode 
central heating control to the Ds 
ton Company buildings, temperats 
readings taken from a central loc 
tion four times daily indicate 
ail store zones are perfectly heat 
even during the severest weath 
Following is the record of a typi 
day. indicating how various depe 
ments are kept at the temperatu 
desired 


Temp. Record, Nov. 6, 193 


10 «11 12 
Floor Dept. am.am. M pi 


Base. Suits .. 68 69 7 

Base. Hardware 7 

Main Gloves 

Main Dress Gds 

2nd =iInfants,.... 

2nd China 

3rd Dresses 

4th Victrolas 

ith Rugs 

6th Furniture : 

7th Buyers’ Off. 75 
Outside 4 


In a department store, well-b 
anced heating keeps merchandise 
first-class condition and is a sou 
of satisfaction to employees and c 
tomers 

Webster Heating Modernizat 
has been equally effective in sco 
of other department store insta) 
tions, among them the Donald 
Store, also in Minneapolis, with 
Hineline Company acting as mw 
ernization heating contractors; 
Golden Rule Store, in 8t. Paul, wh 
the Frank Eha Heating Com 
made the installation; and the 
Ayres Department Store, in Indi 
apolis, with Hayes Brothers max 
t installation 


If you are interested in (1) bi 
proved beating service and (2) low 
heating cost io your building, addr« 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO . Comer > 
Pioneers of the Verwum Sretee of Meem Ber 


Breathe: © princes! T 6 Cite Bee 
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AIR WASHERS 


IN TYPES AND CAPACITIES FOR EVERY | 
AIR CLEANING, COOLING, HUMIDIFYING &, 
AND DEHUMIDIFYING PURPOSE 


E WILL gladly mail you complete data 


regarding the comprehensive line of 
Sturtevant Air Washers. Just ask for 


Catalog 295-2. 


Keep in mind, too, that in addition to air 
washers Sturtevant furnishes fans, motors, 


control, and heating and cooling coils...for 


complete installations. One source of supply 
—undivided responsibility. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y., 420 Lexington Ave. 


San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 


Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Ave. 


Branch Offices in Other Cities 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY of CANADA, Lid., GALT. 


Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal Repres. in Principal Canadian Cities 
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rior by sound and fireproof walls are a number of 
ged W ith separate elevators for service. These may 
offices, studios, art exhibitions, etc. 
Fr « 19th floor down to ground level a World's Fair 

d. This could be turned into a profitable world mart. 
lls 120 by 120 ft. and 100 by 120 ft. may be combined 
n larger space. Total exhibition space: 12,000,000 
Che first floor is divided into many small permanent 
sales exhibits and compartments with 132 outside 
hops. Separate lobbies are provided with 126 passenger eleva- 
prs. There are 20 large entrances to promenades 40 ft. wide. 
The underground stories (which reach solid rock) are oc- 
pied by street car and bus stations. Freight depots ith plat- 
pms for trucks and trains are directly connected with ware- 
wses and factories above by means of 72 freight elevators. 
welve thousand autos can be parked in this underground 
ea. The lowest underground story where much ground water 
ay be encountered will have swimming pools, properly 
eated. A large plaza surrounds the building. Automobile 
wess to the building is underground only. 
Mr. Rush figures that his building would keep 100,000 
‘illed workers busy for four years. It would also enlist the 
rvices of 1,000 architects and engineers to prepare working 
rawings. The architect sees the Universum Building as a 
neans whereby ‘‘many now unemployed mechanics will again 
Mecome self-sustaining and off the relief lists.” He adds: ** Let 
ns also remember that our nation must do something to re- 
wer its prestige in the world. The erection of such a build- 
g as a world market and international trading center is 
bound permanently to help our foreign trade.” 


ter 


IORMON MEMORIAL 


~y 


suMORAH Hit, in Palmyra, N. Y., marks the birthplace of 
lormonism. Here, last month, was dedicated a memorial to 
he event. Designed by Sculptor Torlief S. Knaphus, a Nor- 


Wide World Photos 


JOURNEY’S BEGINNING AND JOURNEY’S END 


n convert to the church, the monument consists of a 
light gray granite shaft surmounted by a nine foot 
Statue of the angel Moroni who delivered the gold 
ls to Joseph Smith, September 22, 1827. These records 
sh Smith translated by means of Urim and Thummim 


re 


\ENT 


(Continued on page 42) 
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BETTER HEATING 
AT LOWER COST 





CHATEAU ST. LOUIS 
SAVES 35% 


“A 35°) saving in boiler room 
costs for the 1933-34 heating 
season was reported by the 
Chateau St. Louis, operated 
by the Quebec Apartments, 
Ltd. This saving was made 
because Detroit Lo 
The 

35°) saving was effected even 
though there were 57 days of sub-zero weather with temperatures 
as low as 40 degrees below zero.’’— O. D. McCooey, Megr., 


Chateau St. Louis, Quebec, Que. 


two 
Stokers were installed. 





Chateau St. Louis, Quebec, Que 


SHEFFORD APARTMENTS 
SAVES 25% ON FUEL 
ALONE 


“A saving in fuel alone of 25% 
was made by the installation 
of a Detroit LoStoker. During 
the 1931-2 heating season, two 
40-horsepower boilers were 
hand fired with a fuel cost of 
$1525. The installation of one Detroit LoStoker for the 1932-3 
season made it necessary to operate only one boiler with a fuel cost 
of only $1150. The firing was done by the janitor along with his 
regular duties, thereby eliminating the fireman employed pre- 
viously. More uniform heating was obtained in spite of lower 
outdoor temperatures.” 





Shefford Apartments, Ottawa, Ont. 


Freedman & Glickman, Owners, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


(SREY i tna Rs a eT» ANAM 7 MBNA 
WITH DETROIT LOSTOKERS 


Mi Pr ti? es tee 
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Detroit LoStoker, plunger feed, side cleaning, can be automatically con 

trolled from steam pressure, water temperature or room thermostat 

Detroit Stokers not only save money, they also eliminate objec 

tionable smoke. . . - and are 

always dependable. A wide variety of types and sizes are available 

to suit individual plant requirements for both heat and power. 
Write for Bulletin No. 363 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


Sales Offices and Engineering Department 
Fifth Floor, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Works at Monroe, Michigan—District Offices in Principal Cities 
BUILT IN CANADA AT LONDON, ONTARIO 


successfully burn all types of coal . . 


MODERNIZE AND ECONOMIZE WITH 


STOKERS 


SINCE 
eB o Re 


DETROIT 
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AEROFIN 


MR ae 
SPE 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Aerofin Standardized Light Weight 
Fan System heat exchange surface 
is the first choice of architects, en- 
gineers and building owners for 
Heating or Cooling ause of its 
proved superiority. Progressive 
heating and cooling contractors in- 
stall it because it gives complete 
satisfaction. 


Aerofin is years in advance of 
ordinary heating and cooling sur- 


face because of its exclusive fea- 
tures. It is available in aluminum, 
copper or other special metals. 
Whatever you have wished for in 
a fan system surface you will find 
in Aerofin. 


The home office in Newark or 
any of our branch offices will 
gladly send complete descriptive 
literature or render prompt, per- 
sonal and efficient technical co- 
operation. Simply write to the 
address below. 


Aerofin surface is installed 
in the Los Angeles Times 
Building. 

Gordon B. Kaufmann, Ar- 
chitect, P. J, Walker Com- 
pany, Building Contrac- 
tors. Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, Air Condt- 
tioning Contractors, 
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(objects mentioned in the Old Testament in con; 


. ; On W 
the breastplates of the high priest; they are supp. 


been precious stones used in casting lots) and the ane 
of the records was made in Palmyra during th vinter di 
1829. Bronze plaques at the base of the monument desert, 
the translation which resulted in the Book of Morn 

[t was in 1847 that Brigham Young arrived in Utah, now 4) 
seat of Mormonism. At the spot where he first saw the futur 
site of Salt Lake City there stands another Mormon memorial ’ 
And close to this memorial J. Edgar Hoover, director of ¢) 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, found $90,700 which ¢} 


Weyerhaeuser family paid to the kidnapers of their chil; 
George. 


ARTISTS INCORPORATED 


W HEN, in the course of human events, an artist faces D: 
pression he has to think fast. Painting, decorat on, sculpture 
cabinet work are among the first ornaments of civilization 
with which the public starts to dispense. Commissions a 
rare; payments are apt to be slow or grudging. Prices drop 
Sometimes the Government launches a scheme like the lat 
not forgotten Public Works 
of Art Project but that is, at 
best, temporary. And the 
work, once done, is Govern- 
ment property and goes into 
Washington galleries or pub- 
lic schools and museums 
where it is not too likely to 
find an admirer who might 
also be disposed to look up 
the artist and give him a 
commission. The artist, in 
other words, has a fairly 
tough time during Depres- 
sions. In Manhattan, an 
Italian-born U. S. citizen, 
Alphonso T. Toran, artist, 
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Harvey Horton 


TORAN STUDIOS AND TORAN 
Murals covered the pipes’ ganglia 


one-time dancing teacher and world war veteran, pondered 

these matters and came upon an idea. He would form 4 

corporation of other artists who like him were hard pvt 

to it to find jobs. They would share profits (with 4 

larger share going to the actual creator), help one a! ther, 
(Continued on page 43) 
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work. The idea is perhaps not startling but the 


ion wi. ts execution merits attention. 
20-00 to haw r thing that a corporation needs is a home. Mr. 
e translatiq done in New York City’s Hell Kitchen, an unused 
he winter d machine shop near the Hudson River. Rent to the 
lent deseri} + 225. In order to participate in the corporation an 
mon, is required to pay $30 for stock. Several artists were 
tah, now thoy, nd anxious to do so, one selling a ring to raise the 
W the futuy c loran Decorative Arts Studios, Inc. moved into its 
on Memorial. ome which was a mess. But the artists were willing to 


rector of th 
0 which th 
their child 


Chey whitewashed the dingy walls, painted the ganglia 
es that lined ceiling and walls, hung panels and murals. 
rporation has to have a desk. Toran Studios numbered 
yong its members a cabinet maker. He built the desk. Last 
{arch the corporation gave an exhibition of its works. Next 
bonth it will invite the public to see its second exhibition. 
his second show will not take place in the converted machine 
1p. Mr. Toran has moved his artists to new quarters be- 
yuse the city condemned their old building. It is significant 
at this very moving did not disrupt an organization founded 
: such frail beginnings. 
[he Toran group is Depression-born and expects no huge 
mmissions. It announces “No contract too large—no job 
» small.’’ But while the group tries to do jobs at reasonably 
bw rates, it allows no chiseling, expects that every job will 
ake a small profit over the cost of materials and the slight 
erhead. Already in Manhattan are many examples of the 
ork of Toran artists. José Maria Sert’s murals for the Wal- 
orf-Astoria were a little small for their destined space. A 
oran artist added to them. Toran Artists are also represented 
the Chrysler Building, the Sherry-Netherlands Hotel, the 
ank of Manhattan Building. One of their last jobs was paint- 
hg a portrait for a Midwest client. He sent a photograph of 
is wife and no comment as to the color of her hair, etc. Toran 
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tisfied. Anne Morgan has shown interest in their work. So 
as President Roosevelt. One of the proudest Toran exhibits 
a letter signed by the President “. . . I congratulate you 
the energy and resourcefulness which you are using to help 
ourselves at this time, and assure you of my sympathy and 
terest in the difficult situation which confronts you.”” Now 
umbering 32 members, Toran Studios is prepared, at the 
rop of a commission, to do a mural, portrait or screen, to 
lvise on and execute interior decoration, to do commercial 
ork and posters, to sculpt or do cabinet work. 


AARATOGA OPENING 


co completion of this great institution is a notable event 
1 the history of our State. It is notable from the standpoint 
f social service, for it adds to an already incomparable 
public health service another unique agency. It is notable 
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'REEDLANDER’S SIMON BARUCH LABORATORY 
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ard put the standpoint of conservation, for this spa is evidence 
(with 4 ‘ognition by a State that there are other natural re- 
unother, § 's vital to the public interested than the timber, water 


(Continued on page 44) 
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essed. It turned out all right and the client was immensely | 


WHAT IS 
EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING? 


Exide Emergency Lighting is a dependable, econom- 
ical system that automatically furnishes abundant light 
instantly, for any room or building, in case the 
normal electric current supply fails. 


WHAT MAKES IT NECESSARY? 


Lighting failures do occur. They strike without warn- 
ing, where least expected and when least wanted 
Utility companies take every precaution, but they can 
not prevent damage to their lines by street accidents, 
storms, fires, floods, blown fuses and short circuits 
within a building itself. 


WHERE IS IT NEEDED ? 


In any public building, or where crowds gather, there 
is danger in sudden darkness. Stores, theatres, insti- 
tutions, schools, hospitals, hotels, office and munici- 
pal buildings, banks, engine-rooms and industrial 
plants—these are a few of the places where unfailing 
light is vital. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 





ie ‘ Me a : | 
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An Exide Keepalite Emergency Lighting Battery Sys- 
tem is available for as little as $150, and operates 
for less than one cent a day. Larger, 115-volt systems 
are proportionately economical. Such systems are 
most efficiently installed as an integral part of a build- 
ing—which adds to the special interest of the archi- 
tect in this protection. Write for bulletin on Exide 
Emergency Lighting. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, Section 27—Page 1 


Exide 
Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
150“ 
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There is always something to be shipped or ordered; 
and regardless of shape, weight or size Railway Ex- 
press will transport it swiftly and unerringly. e Rail- 
way Express service is as widespread as the Nation 
and as local as the next town. With offices at 23,000 
different points, Railway Express is always ready to 
pick up your shipments, speed them on fast passenger 
trains and deliver them quickly, safely and economi- 
cally in all important cities and towns—without extra 
charge. @ For service or information telephone the 
nearest Railway Express office. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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power and minerals which we commonly associat 
term.” 

The speaker was Governor Lehman of New rk Th 
setting was Saratoga which last month made its cial bid 
for recognition as a spa second to none in Ey e. Th: 
Governor Lehman should speak of conservation wed h; 
familiarity with one of his State’s pet projects. In {909 Ne, 
York purchased 122 springs of the 175 which give Saratoo 
the distinction of having the only natural carbonated wate 


east of the Rockies. By that act the State saved its sprin 


from depletion at the hands of commercial interests, X¢ 


r Wide Wor) 


BAUM’S RECREATION CENTER 


York left the springs alone until they were rich enough t 


spurt water into the air. Now the State expects to sell 400,000 


cases of bottled water a year (a 24-pint case: $4), shoul 
find no difficulty in repaying the $3,200,000 RFC loan whic 
made possible Saratoga’s Springs’ gala opening and gay 
point to Governor Lehman’s enthusiastic speech last mont! 

Saratoga Springs water was venerated by Mohawk Indian 
and ésteemed by George Washington who tried to buy th 
site whence they issued. By 1883 Saratoga boasted hote! 
with a total capacity of 12,500 and an annual attendance « 
about 100,000. The famed Saratoga racetracks were built i 
order to entertain them. 

The racetracks held little interest for Dr. Simon Barue! 
father of Bernard Mannes and Dr. Herman Benjamin. Wha 
interested him were the waters and their efficacy in cardia 
therapy. Last month, had he been alive, he would hay 
rejoiced to see Saratoga’s waters finally honored with a grea 
bathing and drinking establishment. 

This establishment cost approximately $8,500,000. Its tw 
new bathhouses have raised the spa’s capacity to 5,000 peopk 
a day. Research will continue in the new Simon Baruc 
laboratory. Joseph Freedlander’s $900,000 Hall of Spring 
houses huge bulbs in which the spa’s several waters wi 
continually wash and a balconied orchestra. From Dwig! 
James Baum’s recreation center and golf house cardia 
patients may go to a “therapeutic” golf course, flat bu 


| trick. And in Marcus Reynolds’ new Gideon Putnam Hote 


the same patients may find more modern comforts aD 
surroundings than are offered by the more famed Gran 
Union and United States hotels. 

That Saratoga will become a paying proposition is ev! 
denced by the sober prageeey: of many astute observer 
that within five years it will see 25,000 people paying $5,000 
000 a year into its coffers. More concrete evidence is s' ipplie 
by the fact that for the fiscal year ending June, 1934 Sara 
toga gave 101,449 treatments (90,000 were baths) and sol 
870,298 bottles of water. Business this year is approx! natel 
15 per cent up. Last summer, in July and August alont 
6.000 people took 50,000 baths. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 44) 


»scious of its Colonial history, has remained con 


- at Financially, it looms as a success. And socially and 
. oe * tically it promises to break the stranglehold which 

7 Phe spas for years have had on ailing (physically or 
s cial b = vically) citizens of the U.S. Governor Lehman and 
oe Pr nt Roosevelt, who as Governor, fostered the project, 
_ a od reason to be pleased with Saratoga last month. 


IVe Saratog, 


WILSON AND HOUSES, INC.; 


; d wate v\\[ES IN THE NEWS 
fers i oa Cuartes E. Witson, vice president of General Electric Co. 


been elected chairman of the board of Houses, Inc., 
with Foster Gunnison, president. Other officers are James A. 
Hagar and J. A. Olson, vice presidents. Directors include P. D. 
Reed, J. W. Lewis, and T. K. Quinn, G. E. vice president. At 
the time of this announcement a statement signed by Owen 
D. Young and Gerard Swope indicated the general field of 
activity in which Houses, Inc. will be engaged. Of no concern 
to the company will be the enclosure of houses. Since the com- 
pany’s main interest is the interior mechanism of the house, 
prefabricated, partly prefabricated or traditional exteriors are 
equally acceptable. The statement of policy clarified a con- 
fusion, causing some to think that Houses, Inc. intended build- 
ing modern houses, arising from the exhibition of a prefabri- 
cated Houses, Inc. home in Wanamaker’s Manhattan store. 
“Houses, Inc.,” said Messrs. Swope and Young, “will not itself 
engage in the construction or sale of houses. It will undertake 
to help others in worthy projects and to carry on fundamental 
work and experiments for the particular benefit of those inter- 
ested in perfecting modern houses.” 

Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New York City appointed 
Dr. John Erskine, author and president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, and Carl Paul Jennewein, sculptor of the bronze 
doors for the British Empire Building, Rockefeller Center 
(Arcn. Forum, Aug., p. 95) to the city’s Municipal Art 
Commission. 

J. M. Hopwood, president of the Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, 
announced the appointment of Dr. Everett P. Partridge as 
research director of Hall Laboratories, Inc. He will be associ- 
ated with Dr. Ralph E. Hall, managing director of Hall Lab- 
oratories, with the staff of Hagan Corp., the Buromin Co. and 
Calgon, Inc. (all allied organizations) and also with the in- 
cumbents of the Industrial Fellowship on Calgonizing sus- 
tained by Calgon, Inc., at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. 

James A. Wares, architect, announces the opening of his 
office at 11528 Normal Ave., Chicago. 

Francis Rassieur Roberson, architect, has opened an office 
at 3412 Humphrey St., St. Louis. 

Keist & Co., engineers, have opened offices in Albany, III. 

\llen John Strang and Hamilton Beatty announce the open- 
ing of an office for the practice of architecture and city plan- 
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, flat bu ® ning at 610 State St., Madison, Wis., under the name of Plan- 
am Hote ‘ 

g Associates. 
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Howard L. Cheney, Chicago architect, now with the pro- 

ement division of the Treasury Department, has been 

irded the Czechoslovakian Order of the White Lion for his 
re in the construction of the Czechoslovakian exhibit at 

observer Century of Progress Fair. 

g $5.000 . . ‘ . 

- ’ he laire Bates Manning, architect, announces the opening of 

ie ae in the Spiva Building, Joplin, Mo. a 

: 1e Public Works Officer, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensa- 


od Gran 


ym is ev 


£ d sol . . , 

- tek i, Fla. would like complete manufacturers’ catalogues. 

1 eaiel . om : . 

ir > Erratum. The July Forum, p. 58, erroneously attributed 

s a ¢ ° _ y , 

- remodeling of the Hanscom Bake Shop, New York, to 

ti > spa chitect H sa — i e oo 
hitec orace Ginsberg. Apologies are made to Horac« 
sbern, whose name was misspelled. 
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THE BIGGEST 
LITTLE THING 


in Modernization 





Next to complete Air-Conditioning—Automatic 
Room Temperature Control is the most appreciated 
modern comfort improvement. Yet Sylphon Auto- 
matic Radiator Valves—simply used to replace ordi- 
nary radiator valves in one room, a suite or throughout 
an entire building—cost so little, are so easy to install 
without alterations in building structure or heating 
system layout, and return so much in fuel economy, 
they may be considered as a paying investment in 


any modernization prospect, no matter how small. 


Are you familiar with the present highly developed 
line of Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves for both 
exposed and concealed radiation? Do you really appre- 
ciate their flexibility of application, their beauty of 
appearance, their simplicity of design—self-contained 
and self-sufficient, requiring no outside source of powcr, 


nor auxiliary equipment for accurate, reliable operation. 


Up-to-the-minute information for building operators, 
architects and heating engineers is contained in 


Bulletin RA-255, yours for the asking. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S. A. 
and in Montreal, Canada and London, England. 
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Efficient e 8 


| Underground 


“STEAM LINES 


ic-wiL Conduit is the correctly engineered system for the permanent 

protection of underground Steam Lines. In combination with Ric-wiL 
Dry-paC Asbestos Insulation, it is certified for the highest known operating 
efficiency. It is made in a variety of types and materials to meet all con- 
ditions. Riec-wil Systems are complete, including installation instructions 
and engineering service drawings, also supervision for the job if desired. 
Bulletin 3503 on request. 


The Ric-wiL Co., 1562 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York San Francisco 
Agents in Principal Cities 


ade 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 


ener eae 


a 


Cleveland, O. 
Chicago 


Air 
Conditioned 
Restaurant 


Rates 
as low as 


$3.50 


All the luxuries and comforts of modern 
living ...a gracious hospitality famed 
the world over... and at the very hub 
of Philadelphia's social and commercial 
life. Theatres, Shops, Sports, Transpor- 


tation and your appointments are but 





a step away. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTIC} 


(Continued from page 23) 


In the “Kitchen of Tomorrow” several departures 

tomary arrangements have been made. A circular 
casters, based upon the idea that a movable unit 

crease the efficiency of the room, is the most i; 
Not in production, offered by the company as 

tion to the industry, it is an exceedingly handsome i; 
whose practicability is open to discussion. All ca} 
course, are steel, and the dishwasher is housed in simple 
casing developed by the company’s designers. An excellent 
space-saving device is the table which folds against a wal}. 
cabinet when not in use. A built-in clock is placed in the metal 
panel over the window, and suggests the possibility of jp. 
corporating other indicators and instruments into similar 
panels. 

Although these metal rooms were developed as a background 
for the company’s fixtures, and are not yet in production, jn 
their suggestions of further applications of mass-production 
methods to kitchens and bathrooms, they are most significant. 
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901. AIR FILTER 


oan ath Pa TER oo 


eee 


Davies Air Filter Corp. announces the improved Airplex 
filter, of the replaceable dry type, in which the medium is a 
specially processed cotton which has been found to operate 
successfully even when filtering air at 100 per cent humidity. 
The standard frame, 20 x 20 in., exposes 30 sq. ft. of pleated 
surface to the incoming air. From 500 to 1,000 hours of active 
service, depending on operating conditions, are claimed for 
each cell. For larger installations, steel frames containing from 
two to twenty-five cells are furnished. 


902. MIXING VALVE 


The Babbin thermostatic mixing valve, distributed by the 
Evry-Use Products Co., Inc., automatically regulates the de- 
livery of hot water from copper coils or tubes submerged in 
the hot water boiler. Adapted to domestic as well as manu- 
facturing uses, it will deliver the water at any desired tem- 
perature from 140 to 190 degrees, a larger range than that pos- 
sessed by any other type of tempering valve. It has only one 
moving part, is of all bronze construction, and is guaranteed 
for two years. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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RODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 48) 


LAMP 


OH ‘ 





Wilbur Henry Adams & Associates have designed a new 
aluminum desk lamp. It is of the open top variety acting as a 
reflector as well as a direct lighting unit. The lamp is housed 
in a shell Monax glass which gives a diffused light down 
on the desk surface. It has a clamp arrangement which leaves 
the top of the desk unobstructed while making possible any 
position desired for the lighting source. 


904. ELECTRIC ORGAN 

The Hammond Clock Company has developed an electric 
organ operating on a wholly novel principle. It is built to con- 
form to established pipe organ standards and requires pipe 
organ technique in the playing, but is operated by electricity 
and has no pipes, reeds or other vibrating parts. The instru- 
ment permits the enormous variety of tone colors necessary 
to render the great works of classical organ literature. It con- 
sists of a two manual console with pedal clavier and a power 
cabinet. The organ can be produced at less than the cost of a 
grand piano and it is claimed that the instrument will revo- 
utionize the organ industry, as the large spaces formerly 

uired for the installation of pipes are no longer needed. 


RUBBER PUTTY 


\ new type of rubber putty, known as Plastikon, has been 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. It is claimed to be 
thly resistant to moisture, corrosive chemicals, and fumes, 
is offered as the solution to the problem of properly seal- 
windows against air leakage in air conditioned buildings. 
is similar in appearance and consistency to ordinary paint- 

putty and may be applied with a knife in the same 
inner. It adheres equally well to steel or wood surfaces and 
ause it contains little oil, requires no mixing. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Samuel Hannaford & Son, Architects, Cincinnati. 
Ferro Concrete Construction Company, Genl, Contrs., Cincinnati 
Calking by Hummel Contracting Co., Cincinnati 


The Old 
FIFTH-THIRD BANK 
Building 


Sealed Weather-tight with 





When the old Fifth-Third Bank Building in Cincin- 
nati was remodelled and styled for 1935 commercial 
occupancy the work as planned provided for per- 
manent protection against weather damage and 
undue heat losses. This was assured by calking all 
masonry joints and also the joints around the metal 
work with Pecora Calking Compound. 


For old structures as well as new, and a prime essen- 
tial in air conditioned buildings, no material is so 
dependable, so permanent, so sponsored by years 
of satisfactory performance, as Pecora—for it will 
not dry out, crack or chip when properly applied. 


For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Peeora 
Paint 
Company 


Fourth and Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Est. 1862 by 


LL Bale b ltt 2 


Smith Bowen 





CARTRIDGE .« 


CALKING GUN ~ Also Makers of 


SASH PUTTIES 








MORTAR STAINS 
This New Type, High Pressure Cartridge 
Time wand Material. Saver. Pecora Calking SUCTION MASTIC 
ana ede ean 7 ge for Structural Glass 
-<a——_———_ . oe a>: 
a1 














Marcu, 1935, FORTUNE MAGAZINE, 
referred to The John Van Range Company as 
“the only national organization” in its field. 
They might have said “international”. Wherever 
architects desire to check their own preliminary 
plans for food service equipment, or to solve 
food service problems that have not come within 
their own recent experience, they generally 
avail themselves of the 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Leading architects have welcomed the help of 
John Van Engineers in detailing and equipping 
the food service floors of their building projects. 
For instance: 


Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


Robert Leon White, San Antonio, Texas 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COMMONS 


James L. Ritchie and Associates, Boston, Massachusetts 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL 


McKim, Meade and White, New York City 
NATIONAL HOTEL, HAVANA, CUBA 


It is quite as essential that the small job be as efficiently 
planned as the large job . . . quite as necessary that 
every detail contribute to fast and economical oper- 
ation so that food can be prepared and served at a 
profit. It is because the same care and attention is 
given to all jobs, regardless of size, that architects 
commonly utilize our staff. 


Our engineering service is rendered without charge. 
It places the architect under no obligation. You are 
invited therefore to submit plans of all food service 
floors . . . before construction is begun, if possible. 


Fhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


328 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTIC; 


(Continued from page 51) 


906. ESSWOOD 


The Driver-Harris Company has put a new nat 


veneer on the market. It comes in thickness of 1/80 in ‘> ‘ a 
and is not mounted on paper or fabric. The veneer ipplied 
like wall paper to walls, metals, or other surfaces ad fit: 
into sharp corners and over rounded and irregular rfaces 
After cutting, a special chemical treatment renders it irable 
and immune to shrinking and warping and it is claimed to be 


extremely flexible both with and against the grain. Due to jt; 
extreme thinness it does not materially increase the fire hazar, 
and can hence be applied to fireproof steamship cabins, state 
rooms, and airplane interiors. It is obtainable in lengths of 
eight, ten and twelve feet and in widths of from eight t; 
fourteen inches, depending upon the size of the log from 
which the veneer is cut. 


907. BILLIARD TABLE 


A radical departure in billiard table design has been an. 
nounced by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Their ney 
table has light metal construction replacing the usual massive 
supports and can be used not only for billiards, but, since 
it has the new utility top, also for general use and for ping- 
pong. A new material in place of the slate bed which has been 
used up to the present time provides a playing surface that 
is quite as rigid as slate and weighs much less. A claret-colored 
cloth claimed to be easier on the eyes than green completes 
the radical changes incorporated in this new table. 


BILLIARDS 


SNACKS 


PING-PONG 


(Continued on page 55) 
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-AGE ELIMINATOR 
| ialty Appliance Department of the General Elec- 


it Woo L nv has announced a new electrical device which 
nO 1/100 ste foods, thereby eliminating the garbage can 
rls applied ie " home. The device is installed beneath the kitchen 
Ss, and fits nk can be attached to existing sinks. It grinds and 
a ‘rfaces Hi ly all waste foods including citrus fruit skins, chicken 
J durable nes and chop bones. Reduced to a fine pulp the waste food 
> : to be =f d by water and carried away as part of the sewage 

le to its re [he grinder is a rugged high-speed device. Its speed, 


fire hazar 
bins. State. 
lengths of 
n eight te 


th the centrifugal action, results in aerating the food solids, 


ich causes greases in the garbage to coagulate into com- 


act particles which pass through the pipes without coating 
logging. Water used in the grinding and flushing processes 


wr ( 


log from .almost negligible and the company claims that its average 
ost of operation per month will be about half that required 
{or operating an electric clock. The unit weighs about seventy- 
five pounds and is driven by a 4 horsepower electric motor. 
been an- 
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The Kinnear Manufacturing Company has recently com- 
pleted one of the largest installations of steel doors in the 
S | country. These doors were used in the giant pier in New York 
Harbor, built especially for the docking of the Normandie; 
the doors consist of two sections. As the lower section tele- 
scopes with the upper one, the two sections slide to the over- 
head position on heavy steel tracks. The doors are so counter- 
balanced by the concealed weights that only 15 pounds of 
energy are required to open them. A feature of special interest 
is the safety drop lock which minimizes the hazards of rais- 
ing and lowering doors of such great weight. It is similar to an 
elevator lock in that it prevents the door from dropping 
should the lifting chains accidentally break. 


910. WALLBOARD 


(he Upson Company announces the production of a new 
and basically improved wallboard. By the use of a formula 

veloped by the company the board has been so treated that 

isture absorption has been reduced to a point hitherto un- 
wn in fiber wallboards. It is claimed that water immer- 
| tests have shown that other boards have a capillary rise 
‘ty-one to eighty times greater than this new product. In 
ition, a new surface has been developed which eliminates 
necessity of a sizing or priming coat of paint. Each board 
nes with two surfaces, one smooth and the other pebbled, 
ier one of which can be used depending upon the texture 
sired. A new method of application for this product has 
» been developed which will permit the installation of 
ings without visible cracking or joints. 
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A DISTINGUISHED HOME 


World leaders and distinguished visitors... for over forty 
vears ... have stopped at The Waldorf-Astoria. For The 
Waldorf is more than an internationally famous hotel... 


it is a delightful home. Room rates are from $5 the day. 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - NEW VORK 





Iron Fireman bin feed models feed coal from 
bin to fire. 


WE will gladly send Don Graf 
Data Sheets and other de- 
scriptive Iron Fireman literature to 
architects and draftsmen who are 
interested in the application of 
automatic coal firing to residential 
heating plants and to commercial 
boilers up to 300 oa Address 3213 
W. 106 St., Cleveland, Ohio. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


The machine that made coal an automatic fuel 








“Specify Reading GPWI* 
Pipe for all the vents, down- 
spouts, and waste lines, 
McGregor. That's the only 

stuff that stands up 

in this townin tough 
services like those.” 















*Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron Pipe 


For help in speci- 
fying the right 
pipe for the right 
service, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 


PHILADEL Pee I A 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


nena ; eta — Pats 
Bradley Delehanty, Architect 


CAST IRON VERANDAS 
AND BALCONIES 


Smyser-Royer Company cast iron verandas and 
balconies have a wide variety of applications 


in architectural design. Write for our new 


catalogue. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office—1 700 Walnut St. 








| 917. REFRIGERATING UNITS 


MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATI\\Ng 


Amonc the manufacturers’ publications recently 
interest to the architectural profession were the folloy 


ved / 


912. GYPSTEEL PLANK 

the Structural Gypsum Division of Amerie 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation a catalogue sho, ng the 
uses of Gypsteel Plank on various types of buildings 





























From 


913. HEATING 

From the Spencer Heater Company a new booklet entitled 
“Heating the Multiple-Family House,” dealing with the heat. 
ing problems of owners and managers of dwellings, office 
buildings and stores. 


914. FLASHING 


From Revere Copper & Brass Incorporated a booklet show. 
ing typical details of Thru-Wall Copper Flashing. 


915. DOORS 
From C. V. Hill and Company a new catalogue of their 
new and complete line of cold storage doors. 


916. PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


From the Porcelain Enamel Institute a new brochure en- 
titled “Sales Manual for Porcelain Enamel” describing the 
history and application of this material. 


From the York Ice Machinery Corporation a new series of! 
bulletins, A.1.A. File No. 32, with specifications and other data’ 
on York Refrigerating Units. 


918. PUMPS 
From the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
a booklet on the company’s deepwell turbine pumps. 


919. FOLDING PARTITIONS 


From the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company a new 
catalogue, A.I.A. File No. 19-E-61, describing their complete 
line of folding partitions and doors, with details and photo- 
graphs of numerous installations. 


920. MANUAL 


“Manual of Timber Connector Construction” from the 
Timber Engineering Company. 


921. PIPING 


From the Air Reduction Sales Company a new booklet, 
“Facts About Piping for Buildings.” 


922. WINDOW 
From the Kawneer Company a new booklet describing the 
new Light Sealair aluminum or bronze double hung window. 


923. CONTROLLERS 

From the A. W. Cash Company Bulletin No. 963 on their 
New Type 100 Series of Cash Standard Controllers for auto 
matically operating valves, rheostats, stokers and other ap- 
paratus. 


924. CONCRETE 
From the International Cement Corporation a new book 
with a simple non-technical discussion of fundamentals of 

concrete construction. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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